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Probation Policy | Serious Shortages of Food | 


Is Advocated as Continue in 


Crime Deterrent 





Wise Administration Most 
Essential, However, De-'¢ 
clares Director of Federal |; 
Bureau of Prisons 


ERIOUS food shortage still was faced; 
in early March in nearly 400 counties 
in drought-stricken States and in parts of 
many more counties, and relief must be 
continued for some months, with the Red 
Cross and other local and national agen- 
cies working actively to meet the needs, 
according to a summary of conditions in 
the drought regions made available March 


Government Extends 
17 by the Department of Agriculture. 


Its Use of System | Six of seven States which gave informa- 
/tion on the relief afforded by the Red/| 
Cross, in replies to the questionnaire on 
| which the summary of conditions is based, | 
| reported that this work had been helpful | 








Cooperation of Special Depart- 


ments With Other Activities 


To Be Needed 





By Sanford Bates, 
Director, Bureau of Prisons, 
Department of Justice 

In arriving at a solution of the im- 
portant problem of how to deal with the 
law breaker we should bear in mind that 
there is really but one major considera- 
tion, that is, the protection to the public. 
Only as the various activities in our crim- 
inal jurisprudence cooperate to this end 
will we make any real headway. I mean 
by this that it would be unfair and un- 
wise to single out any department or ac- 
tivity of our crime control machinery and | 
compare it, favorably or unfavorably, with 
other activities. 

Prisons, for example, are not pleasant 
places. They have come in for consid- | 
erable adverse criticism. Of course, they 
should be properly and intelligently op- 
erated but they should be considered as 
parts of a larger system, each branch 
of which understands the other and 
works in harmony with it. The police, 
district attorneys, courts, probation serv- | 
ice, the reformatories and prisons and | 
the parole, machinery will work much | 
more effectively if they work with mutual | 
understanding and cooperative effort. | 

Importance of Probation } 


{ 
We would emphasize the important | 
part which probation plays in the govern- 
mental scheme. Probation is that meas- | 
ure of control over an individual con- 
victed of crime, imposed by a court in 
lieu of commitment to a penal institution, 
whereby the individual may be restrained, 
improved, and reformed through super- 
vision and guidance of a duly qualified 
officer and under which the individual 
may, without further trial, be confined 
in an institution for failure to meet its 
demands. The point that I wish to make 
is that probation is not a magic formula 





Por philosopher’s stone which can be ex- 









































pected to reform criminals overnight It 
is, however, a modern, scientific and hu- 
manitarian adventure in penology which, 
properly administered, plays an indis- 
pensable part in protecting our communi- 
ties from the expense and danger of 
criminal activities. It would ill become, 
therefore, the advocates of probation to 
base their claims of public support solely 
upon the criticism of our reformatories 
and prisons. 
Probation Is’ Limited 


The wise man in charge of a reforma- 
tory today will be the first to admit that 
no boy or girl should be sent to the re- 
formatory who can _ be _ successfully 
handled on probation. But a wise proba- 
tion has its limits and that in many in- 
stances he must unwillingly or despair- 
ingly turn his charge over to institutional 
care. 

My first plea, therefore, is that 
we should demand that in each system of | 
criminal jurisprudence probation depart- 
ments should be organized to function co- 
operatively with the other activities. 


|to a very high degree, while in West Vir- 


Bag + 1|ginia it was. stated that the Red Cross 
In Criminal Treatment Said | 2° %.i,e “in 35 counties. 


| active 
| tions, and vaccinations in Kentucky were | 


| policies now being pursued by 
;ments of the Government charged with 
| the conduct of war are ample, and any 
| effort to modify them would be unsatis- | 
|factory and unnecessary, it was testified 





The most important conception for the 


public to adopt is that probation is not | 


an expression of leniency merely. 


The question- 
naires were sent to chairmen of State 
drought committees and directors of agri- 
cultural extension work. 
Many Vaccinations 
State and county health authorities were 
in safeguarding sanitary condi- 


said to have reached unprecedented num- 
bers. 


The survey shows shortages of livestock | 


feed in many districts. Fall plantings of 


gardens and grazing crops were described | 


as extremely helpful. 
The information relates to conditions in 


Existing Policies 
For Conduct of War 
Are Declared Ample 


Labor Spokesmen and For- 
mer Ordnance Chief Op- 
pose Effort to Modify Au- 
thority Now Held 


The authority now enjoyed and the 


Depart- 


March 17 before the War Policies Com- 
mission by a number of witnesses. 

Those appearing § included William 
Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; A. J. Lovell, vice president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, and Brig. Gen. C. 
C. Williams, retired, former Chief of Ord- 
nance, of the War Department. 

A. J. Lovell, vice president and legis- 
lative representative of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
was the first witness. 


World Peace Aim 


“The organization I represent,” he said, ; 


in opening his remarks, “hopes and be- 
lieves that the work of the Commission 


will result in placing the United Statés | 


in the foremost ranks in obtaining world 
peace.” 

The Brotherhood, he said, controls 500,- 
000 men who are “essential in time of 
emergency. 

“It is useless to have an army if you 
can’t move them somewhere,” he said. “In 
the time of war, men who operate the rail- 
roads are not slackers. 

“The World War taught us the necessity 
of increased efficiency,” he said, “and al- 
though we hope there will never be an- 
other war, this Commission has a large 
opportunity in eliminating the undue 
profits and undue suffering of future 
wars.” 


at | In the last war, he said, milloins were | 
It is|spent which with added efficiency could 


not a means of permitting the guilty to | have been avoided. 


escape punishment but it is, when prop- 
erly applied, a measure of protection. 

Many of our judges are only beginning 
to realize that most of the value of proba- 
tion is contained in the first syllable. The 
first great contribution that the probation 
officer can make is to probe the life, habits 
and characteristics of each offender who 
comes before the court, thus giving to the 
judge that knowledge without which he 
cannot intelligently act and without which 
the public cannot be adequately protected. 

Numerous instances 
where shorter sentences or more lenient 
dispositions have been contrived because 
the judge did not know the record of the 
man before him or the inherent danger 
in his personality. 

Reformation Possibllities 

Fortunately, however, this danger is no 
less great than the danger of having the 
sentence imposed on the spur of the mo- 
ment and without having thoroughly con- 
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Factory Operations 


Appreciable Advance in Most 
Cities Except Chicago 


SPRINGFIELD, Iit., March 17. 

Factory operations in most of the re- 
porting cities throughout Illinois showed 
an “appreciable expansion” during Feb- 


could be given! 


| 
| 


| 





Mr. Lovell recommended that the Com- 
mission make an effort to coordinate the 
manufacture of supplies of war so that in 
the event of war supplies could be ob- 
tained without the adoption of a “cost- 
plus” plan. 

Railroads in Wartime 


Government operation of railroads dur- 
ing the World War can not be used as a 
yardstick for measuring the value of 
Federal operation of industry in wartime, 
Mr. Lovell said, because if the railroads 
had known ahead of time that there 
would be a war, their efficiency would 
have been much greater. 

“Some of the railroads gave much bet- 
ter service under Government operation,” 
he said, “while others were much less 
efficient.” 


Mr. Lowell expressed himself as strongly | 


opposed to the conscription of labor. 

William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, said in be- 
ginning of his testimony that he recom- 
mended no legislation or constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr. Green further declared that he 
would consider it unwise to adopt an 


|}amendment to the Constitution to confer 


Expanding in Illinois’ [Continued _on Page 3, Column 4.) 


| 





| 


ruary, it was announced today by the, 


Bureau of Statistics and Research of the} 
Industrial Commission and Department of | 


Labor. 


The improvement, the statement said, | 


manifested itself not only in the employ- 
ment of additional workers but also in 
a return to more nearly normal time 
schedules, which brought about a marked 
increase in wage payments. Chicago fac- 
tories, however, with their large volume 
of manufacturing workers, 


uary and February and increased pay 
rolls only 0.3 per cent, thus considerably 


reducing the expansion recorded for other | 


parts of the State. Factories in the State 
as a whole showed increases of 0.2 per 


cent in employment and 3.3 per cent in} 


Wage payments, whereas the net gains for 
all reporting cities except Caicago were 


laid off 0.8) 
per cent of their employes between Jan- | 





‘Employment of 


TLANTA, GA., March’ 17.—Pointing out 

that the employment conditions of 
Negro women in the Pnited States is 
“dismal,” Miss Mary Anderson, Director 
of the Women's Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in an address here 
stated that their advancement depends 
upon; the development of skill and 
steadiness of work. 

She spoke at @ conference sponsored 
by the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation, and described the working 
conditions of Negro women in 16 States, 


| which she said are largely characterized 


by low wages and long hours. An au- 
thorized summary of the address fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Women’s Bureau has found time 
to devote to considerable study of the 
Negro woman's situation and problems. 

In fact the States studied by the 


1.9 per cent in employment and 9.9 per; Women's Bureau contain over half of 


cent in pay rolls. 


| 
Drought Areas 


Survey of Affected Regions by Department of Agriculture | 
Reveals That Need Is Acute in Many Sections and 
Relief Must Be Continued 





late February and early March, it was 
stated orally at the Department, and local 
conditions may have changed to a small 
extent since then. The summary of the 
questionnaire and replies, as made public 
by the Department, follows in full text: 
“What is the extent of your presen 
shortage of feeds for livestock?” 


Alabama.—About 10 per cent at pres-| 
| ent—will be greater later. 


Maryland.—_We have no way of esti- 
mating the present shortage of feed over 
and above that which we have previously 
reported. Our farmers are now buying 


; hay and feedstuff for their livestock and 
| we will probably continue to even greater 


extent during the next two months. 


TennesSee.—There is about 50 per cent 
of the normal amount of home-grown 
feed. Many farmers have been- able to 
get by with roughages of rather poor qual- 
ity and below real animal requirements. 
There 
money to buy it. 

Corn Crops Reduced 


Virginia.—The corn crop in Virginia for 
| the past year was cut from an average of 
44,000,000 bushels to approximately 17,000,- | 


000 bushels and the hay crop was cut from 
an average of 1,220,000 tons to 623,000 
tons. Some 20,000 carloads of feedstuffs 
have been brought into the State during 
the last five months but this will not be 
sufficient to take care of the livestock 
until May 1 when they usually have suffi- 
cient grass. During the next two months, 
would estimate that our livestock produc- 
ers will have to purchase at least 25,000 


jtons of hay or other forage dnd at least 


10,000 tons of grains and other concen- 
trates. 


West Virginia—Good percentage out of 


feed. Small farmers need small loans for 


| feed for cows and young stock. 

Arkansas—Feed supplies are practically | 
Purchase ‘of feed will | 
be necessary for making the present crop | 


all exhausted now. 


except for oats which have been planted 
and for grass which will be utilized more 
than ever. The grazing of mules hali 
a day and working half a day is expected 
to be a widely used practice this year. 

Illinois—The mild weather has mate- 
rially relieved the requirements for feed 
for livestock but many farmers will be 
compelled to purchase hay and grain for 
work stock to carry them through until 
feed can be grown. 

Shertage of Feed 
Texas.—The shortage of feed 


in the 


| Grought-stricken areas runs from nothing 


up to 50 per cent. Some farmers made a 
| total failure of grain but produced a lit- 
tle forage. 
|@ crop, others a third, and the best of 
|them around a half. Wheat, oats, grain 


sorghums, sudans, peas, and beans have 
the 
One of the best things done 
last fall was to sow a lot of wheat for 
There was some barley and rye 
also. The Red Cross deserves great praise 
In this they were 
chambers of 


been recommended to help meet 
shortage. 


pasture. 
for furnishing seed. 


aided in some places by 
commerce and other organizations. 


part of the drought 
Spring oats now. 


to put half of the land in feed and not 
more than half in cotton. 
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Low Costs Stimulate 





Governor Bryan Says 


pansion of State Program 


LINCOLN, Nesr., March 17 


Reduced prices for highway construc- 
have caused Governor Charles W. | 
Bryan to announce a revised program of 
according to a 
statement issued from the Governor's of- 


tion 
road building for 1931, 


fice. 


The Governor said that the lower prices 
being offered by bidders from Nebraska | 


and other States would effect “savings’ 


sufficient to gravel 1,500 miles of road in 
addition to the original pregram of 900 


miles, or would construct 100 miles of 


concrete paving in addition to the 200 
miles included in the plan he had sub- 


mitted to the Legislature. 


The revised program now proposed by 
Governor Bryan calls for 900 miles of 
| grading, 1,000 miles of graveled road, 210 
miles of paving and 100 miles of oiled 
He stated 
that the estimated budget for 1931 was 
about $9,400,000, payable out of all funds 


sand and gravel construction. 


available. 


Governor Bryan also stated that if the 
Legislature passes a bill which favors or 
road building to 
Nebraska residents the great “saving” in 


gives a monopoly on 


‘road building this year will be defeated 


N egro Women 


Said to Be Marked by Low Pay 


in the entire country, while they con- 
tain less than a third of the white 
women in manufacturing in the United 
States. We have visited a fully repre- 
sentative number of establishments in 
the most important woman-employing 
industries, and in the most significant, 
not necessarily always only the largest, 
localities. 

The facts the Bureau has collected 
with regard to Negro women in indus- 
try in the 16 States studied in its his- 
tory have been published. The largest 
groups worked in tobacco and tobacco 
products, and next in order came food, 
textile and wood industries. 

Earnings of Negro women were found 
to be very low. Only in two of 12 States 
from which wage data are available did 
the median of week's earnings—that is, 
one-half the women earning more, one- 








Decline Forecast 
In Tax Payments 


Mr. Mills Says Estimates of 
' March Receipts Are Not 
Yet Possible 


Fair Competition 
Sought for Rail | 
And Motor Lines, 


LTHOUGH ooilectors of internal 


ecto ‘General Counsel of Railway 
revenue in all districts were engaged | 


} = 


| March 17 in tabulating receipts from Executives Asserts This | 
the first quarterly installment of in- . ° re 
come taxes, the Department of the Can Not Exist Without} 


Treasury was without figures giving any 
indication of what the total will be, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by the 
Undersecretary, Ogden L. Mills. 


“The figures we have received thus 
far are meaningless,” said Mr. Mills. 
“Of course, reports have come in from 
the collectors but they give no indica- 
tion yet of the total. 

“It must be remembered that tax- 
Payers were not required to have their 


Control Over Carriers 


Federal Regulation 
Of Buses Advocated 





Mr. Thom Declares Rebates 
returns 


is sufficient feed for those with | 


Others produced a fourth of 


Some of the counties in the southern | 
area are sowing 
There is quite a move- 
ment on foot in the west Texas territory 


Many of the 


Nebraska Road Plan 


duced Prices Permit Ex- 


in the mail earlier than last 
midnight.’ 

Mr. Mills explained that it was gen- 
erally recognized there would be a fall- 
ing off in receipts from the total of 
$559,000,000 collected in March, 1930. 

He did not say what he thought the 

decline would amount to, explaining 
| that there was no benefit to be derived 
| from making an estimate at this time. 


Installment Sales 
Retain Their Ratio 
To Cash Purchases 


Preliminary Report From 
Semiannual Survey Shows | 
Decline of 11 Per Cent in 
Retail Sales Volume 


Installment sales through department 
stores and related lines during the de- 
préssion have held up to approximately 
| the same levels as retail sales in gen- 
;eral, about the same proportion of sales 
| being made ®on installments as formerly, 








;merce Department in its current Retail 
Credit Surveys, the Department 
nounced March 17. The announcement 
| follows in full text: 

| The preliminary report from the semi- 
annual survey shows a decline in retail 
sales for the stores reporting of 10.9 per 
}cent. (This report was published in full 
| text in the issue of March 13.) Cash sales 
represented 42.5 per cent of the total 
| during. the last six months of 1930 and 43 
|per gent during the corresponding period 
| of 1929. 


Open Credit Sales Unchanged 
Open credit sales, that is, regular 
charge accounts, remained the same, with 
47.2 per cent of sales for both periods. 
The proportion sold on an _ installment 





compared with 9.8 per cent in 1929. 
Since there was no important change 
in the proportion of business done on a 
cash, open credit, and installment basis 
the chief effect of the depression on re- 
tail sales levels, as indicated by the De- 
partment’s Credit Surveys, would seem 
to be in lowered price levels, estimated 
to range around 9 to 12 per cent from 
December, 1929, to December, 1930. 
The average length of time the mer- 


counts receivable, the surveys indicate, in- 
creased slightly less than five days on 
open, and 16 days on installment ac- 
counts. 
paid their bills on the average a little 
less than five days later on regular charge 
accounts and 16 days later on installment 
|accounts. There is, however, no way of 
| determining whether this latter figure is 
due to less prompt payment or longer 





Re- terms offered by the merchant. 


The 1930 collection percentage for all 
stores On open- accounts was 39.8 per cent, 


}aS compared with 42.6 per cent for the! 


preceding year. Installment account col- 
| lection percentages dropped from 15 per 
| cent in 1929 to 13.9 per cent in 1930. 

| 


Boulder City to Have 
Community Church 





|Denominational Groups Join 


' To Plan Program 

Boulder City, the model government 
town to house the workmen and their 
families during the construction of 
Hoover Dam, will have a community 


tional auspices, it was announced orall 
March 17 on behalf of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior. 

Commissioner Elwood Mead has just re- 
ceived a communication from Walker R. 
Young, construction engineer, announc- 
ing a joint agreement reached at a vol- 
untary meeting of representatives of va- 
rious church organizations at the Bureau 
office in Las Vegas. Additional informa- 
tion follows: 

This news of a voluntary move on 
.| the part of various local church groups is 
| received with gratification at the Bureau. 

Many inquiries from practically every 
faith have come to the attention of Com- 
missioner Mead relative to religious fa- 
cilities contemplated. The Bureau had 
not acted, but learns with satisfaction 
that the problem is being met through 
the voluntary cooperation of local church- 
men. 





Construction Planned 


It was agreed to erect one large build- 
| ing or two with smaller capacity at a cost 
| nes in excess of $15,000. The purpose of 

the building will be for religious worship, 
| religious education, and social service. 

If one building is agr upon, it will 
| be two stories in height with auditoriums 

upstairs. Educational and social rooms 
will be downstairs. In the event two 
buildings are agreed upon, each auditorium 
will have a capacity of 350 persons. 


There will be a resident pastor to be| 
provided with a home and an annual in-| 
| 


come not greater than $3,600. 


basis increased to 10.3 per cent in 1930) 


chants’ dollars were outstanding on ac-| 


This indicates that the consumers | 


tor 
of the transportation 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


And Unjust Discrimination) 
Are Practiced, Though For- | 
bidden to Railroads 


ieee 


Fair competition between rail and mo- 
carriers as well as the coordination 
services rendered 


by the differing agenties in the interest 


| according to reports received by the Com- | 


| impose on their competitors. 
an-| 


| 
| 


| 


j 


| 


|of the public “can not be brought about 


so long as the Federal Government per- 
mits the motor carriers to indulge in re- 
bates and to make unjust discriminations 
in the matter of rates, service and prac- 
tices,” the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion was advised March 17 by Alfred P. 
Thom, general counsel of the Association 
of Railway Executives. 

Mr. Thom’s testimony was given at the) 
concluding hearing on the Commission’s | 
investigation of rail-motor coordination. | 
‘Docket No. 23400.) | 

Discrimination Charged 

Federal regulation of motor vehicles to! 

abolish the assailed practices of common | 





| carrier buses and common carrier and 


contract trucks was urged by Mr. Thom, | 


|; who declared that the “unjust discrimi- | 
nations” practiced by motor vehicles for| 


hire were definitely condemned by the 
Government years ago in connection with 
railroad activities. 

If this is not done, he said, the rail- 
roads should be relieved from the restric- 
tions which the Government refuses to 
' 

The hearings just concluded have been 
held under the supervision of Chairman 
Ezra Brainerd and Examiner Leo J. Flynn 
in all parts of the country during the 
Winter months. 

“A large part,” said Mr. Thom, “of the 
traffic of the country cannot be allowed 
to move subject to rebates and the grant- 
ing of unjust discrimination, while these 


are forbidden as to the balance, for by. 


such a course the evil against which the 
conscience and the purpose of the public 


| is set, would not be eradicated. 


Equality Basis Sought 

“If, instead of being eradicated, this 
evil is to be permitted to continue and 
motor vehicles, operating for profit on 
the highways, are still to be allowed to 
indulge in rebates and to make unjust 
discriminations, the alternative is obvious: 
Relieve the railroads of the restrictions 
which the Government refuses to put on 
their competitors. Give them the power 
of flexibility as to terms they can offer 
shippers which is possessed by their com- 
petitors. 

“It follows,” continued Mr. Thom, “from 
the very seriousness of the loss the rail- 
roads have suffered from motor competi- 
tion, that motor vehicles on the high- 
ways are found by the public to be a very 
valuable transportation facility, and to 
furnish a very convenient and important 
transportation service. 

“It is universally admitted that they 
have come to stay—that they will be per- 
manently an important agency in the 
transportation field. They will continue 
to be a formidable competitor of the 
railroads for the important varieties of 
ame which they are equipped to trans- 
port. 

“It is important to find a place in 
transportation which they can most eco- 
nomically fill. The railrads do not ask 
that this competition be removed or de- 
stroyed. All they ask, and this the inter- 
ests of the public imperatively demand 
if the adequacy and efficiency of rail 


| transportation is to be preserved, is that 


= terms of competition be equal and 
air.” 
Railways Called Essential 

Mr. Thom declared that the new forms 
of transportation cannot provide for the 
entire transportation needs of the coun- 
try, and that the railroads are and will 
continue to be “so far as human fore- 








Since a population of about 3,000 is ex- | 


pected, the joint agreement among repre- 
sentatives of the churches within the vi- 
cinity provides a voluntary solution of a 
problem not handled by the Government 
in planning the city. An executive com- 
mittee with three members will formulate 
the details of the general principles de- 


all the Negro women in manufacturing | [Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] ‘cided upon by the religious group. 


sight can reveal,” essential to the public 
welfare. 

He declared that it is a misconception 
that the railroads are striving by means 


church conducted under interdenomina-| of restricting legislation to remove mo- 
yj tor vehicles from the field as competitors. 


Four recommendations were made by 
Mr. Thom on behalf of the Association 
of Railway Executives, as follows: 

“1. That regulation should extend to 
passenger common carriers and charter 
buses (not to taxicabs, school buses or 
hotel buses), and to common carrier and 
contract motor carrier trucks operating 
on the highways for compensation or 
hire. We do not at this time recommend 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.1 


Lowest Price Level in 20 Year 
Is Reached by Farm Product 


New Legislation | Added Financia 


Less in Volume 





Number of Measures Enacted 
Was 1,524, Falling Below 
Record Total 


_— volume of legislation passed by 
the 71st Congress fell below that of 
the peak Congress of recent years, the 
70th, according to a statement made | 
public March 17 by the Tally Clerk of | 
the House, Eugene F. Sharkoff, who pre- 
pares annually the statistical story of 
Congress. (The full text of the state- 
ment appears on page 4.) 

Mr. Sharkoff stated orally that the 
decline was due to a reduced volume of | 
measures passed by tne Senate. 

The 7lst Congress passed a total of | 
1,524 measures, as compared with 1,722 | 
for the 70th Congress, 1,423- for the 
69th, 996 for the 68th, 931 for the 67th, 
594 for the 66th and 508 for the 65th 
Congress, he declared. The total of all 
measures passed by the 71st Congress, 
including private bills grouped into om- 
nibus pension bills, was 7,502 he an- 
nounced. 


| Approximately 





§ 
Anticipated for 
Veterans’ Loans 


$500,000,-. 
000 Will be Required to 
Meet Demands to April 11 
Says Secretary Mellon 


‘Statement Submitted 


By General Hines 


Applications Received by Bu- 


reau to March 14 Total More 
Than 1,300,000, Adminis- 
trator Points Out 


Loans on the adjusted service certifi- 


|cates by the Veterans Bureau will require 
/an outlay of $500,000,000 by the Depart- 


ment of the Treasury by April 11, includ- 
ing about $104,000,000 already paid out, 
and an estimated $1,000,000,000 before all 





In Sale of Foreign | 
Securities Explained 


Department of Commerce 
Specialist Says Decline in 
Prices Deterred Much 
Government Borrowing 


By Paul D. Dickens, 
Finance and Investment Division, 
Department of Commerce 
The business depression which was felt 
so generally throughout the world during 
the larger part of 1930 exercised a de- 
terring influence on the flotation of for- 


eign securities in 1930. Its chief influence 
was exerted on the investors themselves, 
first, by reducing the funds they had 
available for investment and, second, by 
making them more cautious in their in- 
vestments. In a few cases the depression 
caused foreign governments to hesitate to 
assume new debt burdens, because, as 
usual, revenues had begun to decrease 
greatly and the service charges on the 
outstanding debt took a proportionately 
larger part of the governmental income. 


cline in commodity prices which began 
before the business depression became 
|evident and developed with such rapidity 
|after that time, was for many foreign 
governments a very important deterrent 
to borrowing. The decline in the prices 
of certain commodities, particularly sugar, 
coffee, copper, and tin, exerted a de- 
cidedly unfavorable influence in a num- 
ber of Latix. American countries. The 
influence was, of course, more powerful 
| because of the great dependence of each 
of those countries upon a single com- 
modity. It was reflected in the general 
lowering of business activity and in the 
fiscal condition of those nations, some of 
which receive revenues directly from the 
export or production of those com- 
modities. 


Effect on Other Governments 


The economic depression reacted un- 
favorably upon the fiscal situation of cer- 
tain other governments. Fiscal difficul- 
ties, however, were in some cases the re- 
sult of previous overborrowings which 
put a heavy burden on current budgets. 
Investors became more cautious in their 
purchases of the securities of such gov- 
ernments, and loans could not be nego- 
‘tiated . 

While the above-mentioned factors were 
extremely important, the political factor 
was perhaps more spectacular. It tended 
to lower the quotations on the outstanding 
securities of the governments affected and 
made impossible the flotation of new 
securities at acceptable rates. For exam- 
ple, on May 29 Bolivian 7's of 1958 were 
quoted at 80%; but during June there 
were frequent rumors of revolutionary ac- 
tivities, and quotations touched 65 the 
first week in July. The revolution and 
the subsequent disclosure of fiscal diffi- 
culties, which threatened default on in- 
terest and sinking-fund payments, caused 
those bonds to go to a low of 31% before 
the year was over. 
| Political influences of less severity than 
revolutionary activities seriously affected 
| the market for several other governmental 
issues. For example, the increase in the 
strength of the National Socialist Party 
in the German election in September and 
the uncertain parliamentary 
early in October caused the New York 
quotations for the German Government 
|7 per cent loan of 1949 (Dawes plan) 
to recede 3 3/8 points, and the 5'z per 
cent loan of 1965 (Young plan) receded 
6% points. The range tor the year of 
the 7 per cents was from 109%% to 100% 
and of the 5% per cents from 91% and 
|67,%. Both issues were the direct obli- 
gations of the German Government. For 
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HE general level of prices of farm 

products at local markets declined 
again during February and reached the 
lowest point in 20 years, the Department 
of Agriculture starved March 17. Only 
a few products remain above the pre- 
war level, the Department said. 

While there were a few more indica- 
tions in February of the termination of 
the downward phase of the general busi- 
ness depression, the Department said, 
the appearances of stability have been 
of short duration and are not yet def- 
inite evidence that the expected revival 
is under way. The statement summa- 
rizing farm prices and business condi- 
tions follows in full text: 

Farm Price Levels 

The general level of prices at iocal 
farm markets continued downward dur- 
ing February, reaching lower levels than 
any in the past 20 years and reflecting 
to some extent larger supplies but 


mostly the continued depression in do- 
mestic business conditions, the further 
curtailment in the buying power of con- 
sumers, and the reduced demand for 
feed brought about by the unusually 
mild weather. 


On Feb. 15 the index of farm prices 
at 90 was four points lower than on Jan. 
15 and 41 points lower than February 
of last year’ The mid-February level 
was also two points below the lowest 
level ever reached by this index (availa- 
ble since 1910), which was 92 in Decem- 
ber, 1911. Judging from the course of 
central market prices after Feb. 15, 
farm prices declined somewhat further 
during the last half of February, but 
made slight advances in the first two 
weeks of March. 

Only a few commodities included in 
the index of prices received by farmers 
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Arether economic phenomenon, the de- | 


situation | 


of the veterans seeking the benefits of 
the recent legislation have been cared for, 
according to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, Frank T. Hines. 

In a letter to the Secretary of the 
reasury, March 17, Mr. Hines advised 
the Treasury of the amount of funds that 
would be required in the immediate fu- 
ture as a result of a canvass of the loan 
applications already in and in process of 
| disposition. On the basis of the informa- 
tion thus obtained, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator stated that the money needs re- 
sulting from the increased loans avail- 
|able to the veterans would approximate 
| $1,000,000,000. 

| More Funds Needed 

There was no mention in the letter or 

| the brief statement of the Secretary, who 

made public the letter, concerning the 
Treasury's problem In financing the re- 
quirements. The Treasury had borrowed 
$300,000,000 to meet the expected loan 
calls, but it now appears that this sum 
| will be insufficient even for the needs 
| during the remainder of the fiscal year 
which ends June 30. 

Additional financing will be necessary 
to care for the applications that are al- 
ready in the hands of the Veterans’ offi- 
|cials or are estimated as certain to come, 
it was stated orally. From the statements 
made, it is obvious that at least $200,000, 
000 more will be required to be borrowed, 
but when the securities will be offered 
or what form the financing will take was 
not disclosed. 

Text of Statement 

Following is the full text of the Secre- 
tary’s statement which embodies the 
letter: 

In response to inquiries as to the im- 

mediate cash requirements of the Vet- 
| erans’ Bureau for adjusted service certifi- 
cate loans, Secretary of the Treasury Mele 
lon made public the following letter ree 
ceived from Gen. Hines: 
“In compliance with your request I have 
; the honor to submit the following infor- 
| mation and data in regard to the effect 
|}of the recent amendment to the World 
| War Adjusted Compensation Act. 


| Applications Exceed Million 


“From the date of the enactment increas- 
|ing the loan value on adjusted service cer- 
| tificates to 50 per cent of the face value 
there had been received by the Bureau up 
;to March 14, 1931, 1,372,006 applications 

for the additional benefits granted; of this 
|number 282,874 had been disposed of by 
|the action of granting the loan and dis- 
| patching the checks. The total value of 
| the checks so issued amounted to $104,035,- 
| 366.24, the checks averaging $367.78 a piece, 
On this basis I estimate that the Admin- 
istration will require from your Departe 
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Expansion Approved 
| For Service Hospitals 


|President Endorses Plan for 
| Soldiers’ Home in Oregon 


President Hoover has approved recom- 
mendations of the Federal Board of Hos- 
pitalization that a new soldiers’ home 
be built in Oregon and that facilities at 
five veterans’ hospitals be expanded, it 
| was announced orally March 17 on behalf 
}of Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, chairman 
j}of the Board and Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

The Veterans’ Bureau,supplied the fol- 
| lowing additional information: 

The soldiers’ home, according to the 
| proposal of the Board approved by Mr, 
Hoover, would be constructed south of 
Portland and west of the Cascade Moun- 
| tains, the cost not to exceed $1,000, 
initially, and provision to be made for 
future expansion. 
| The Board also recommended for the 
| President’s approval the erection of a new 
| unit of 164 beds at the veterans’ hospital at 
| American Lake, Wash., at a cost of $300,- 
000; construction of a new infirmary build- 
ing of 150 beds, at a cost of $250,000, at 
Boise, Idaho, hospital; the building of a 
| new infirmary structure of 150 beds and a@ 
| central heating plant at the Helena, Mont., 
| hospital at a cost of $330,000; construction 
| of a new administration building for $125,- 
| 000, which would increase by 50 beds the 
| facilities at the Portland, Oreg., hospital; 
}and erection of a new kitchen and mess 
| hall at an expense of $105,000 at the hose 
pital at Walla Walla, Wash. 
| Citing the authorization by Congress of 
| an expenditure of $2,000,000 for construct= 
jing a soldiers’ home in the Northwest Pa- 
cific States, the Board outlined the con- 
struction program in accordance with this 
policy approved by the President: 

“That consolidation of all veterans’ ace 
tivities in a given area at a given point 
be made whenever the location and the 
facilities are of such a character as to 
| make combinations feasible and desirable, 
{having in mind convenience to the vet- 
}eran and economy to the Government. 
This policy would be in accord with the 
}act consolidating all veterans’ activities 
in one agency, the Veterans’ Administra- 
; tion, 
| “That wherever it is feasible to add to 
jan existing veterans’ hospital, domiciliary 
facilities and thereby bring about a com= 
| bined unit, such action be taken. Such 
; future utilization of suitable existing fae 
| cilities for the purpose of providing done 
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Wheat Exports 
_ May Be Affected 
By World Prices 


Department of Agriculture | 


Says Prospects Do Not In- 
dicate Sufficient Rise to 
Permit Liberal Exports 


Unless there ts drastic reduction in the 
United States wheat crop for 1931, lib- 
eral exports will be necessary to prevent 
market congestion next Summer, and pres- 
ent prospects do not indicate that world 
prices will rise sufficiently by next Sum- 
mer to permit liberal exports at that time 
except at prices below current domgstic 
levels, the Department of Agriculture 
stated March 17. Wheat stocks in the 
United States are larger than last year, the 
Department said. The statement follows 


in full text: } 


Cash wheat prices in United States mar- 
kets continue to be maintained above an 
export basis, remaining practically un- 


changed during February and early March. | 
World prices rose somewhat during the | 


first three weeks of February, but weak- 
ened again under the pressure of con- 
tinued heavy offerings from exporting 
countries, and on March 11 were but lit- 


tle above the lowest levels of the season. | 
Unless there should be a drastic reduction 


Of Bolt, Nut and Rivet 


in the United States crops for 1931, liberal 
exports will be necessary in order to avoid 
market congestion next Summer. 

The movement of world prices during 
the next three months will be largely de- 
pendent upon new crop prospects. Present 
prospects, however, do not indicate that 
world prices will rise sufficiently by next 
Summer to permit liberal exports from 
the United States at that time, except at 


prices below current levels in United States | 


markets. 
Gains Wiped Out 


The Feb. 15 farm price of wheat for the 


United States was 58.7 cents per bushel 


compared with 59.1 cents a month earlier. | 
There was a similarly small change in| 


prices at the principal markets, the aver- 
age price of all-classes and grades for 


February being 71 cents compared with | 
In the princi- | 


71.4 cents during January. 
pal world markets, wheat prices averaged 
slightly higher in February than in Janu- 
ary as a result of a small rise during the 
first three weeks of February. This 
strengthening of prices, however, was fol- 


lowed by a decline which wiped out most | 


of the gains. 

Wheat prices in the principal markets 
of the United States continue to be main- 
tained well above an export basis. During 
February, the average price of No. 2 Hard 
Winter at Kansas City was practically 
the same as the average price of parcels 
of wheat imported into the United King- 
dom, while in February of 1929 it was 
about 19 cents per bushel lower than 
United Kingdom prices. 

July futures in United States markets, 
while much below May, are nevertheless 


much higher than their usual relation! 


to Liverpoot. At Chicago July futures 
averaged 14 cents below May or 68 cents 
per bushel. This was 2 cents higher than 
Liverpool July, while in February, 1929, 
they averaged 8 cents below Liverpool 
and in the five Februarys of 1926 to 1930 
averaged about 14 cents below. 


Wheat Stocks Increase 


Total stocks of wheat in the United 
States as of March 1 probably were in the 
vicinity of 50,000,000 bushels in excess of 
@ year ago. Farm stocks were estimated 
to be 30,000,000 larger and Bradstreet’s 
visible supply was 42,000,000 larger. These 
increases are offset partially by some de- 
creases in stocks in other positions. Stocks 
in mills and in-transit to mills were es- 
timated to have been about 8,000,000 bush- 
els smaller on Jan. 1 of this year than 
on Jan. 1 of last year’and a further re- 
duction is expected in stocks at the close 
of March. 

Assuming an increase of 50,000,000 
bushels over total stocks of a year ago, 
this would indicate an unaccounted for 


disappearance (which includes feed) from/| ‘tion also charges and the decree forbids | 


July 1 to March 1 of about 60,000,000 


bushels in excess of that during the same | 


period of last year. 

As compared with a year ago the total 
increase in farm, stocks of wheat was 
30,000,000 bushels and the decrease of 
corn stocks 277,000,000 bushels. The in- 
creases in wheat stocks on farms by 
States as compared with a year ago sug- 
gest that in some States the amounts that 


ere being held on farms are influenced | 


by feeding requirements for the remainder 
of the season. However, not nearly all 
the States with decreased corn stocks 
have increased their wheat stocks and 
some States have increased farm stocks 
of both wheat and corr. 


Heavier Shipments 


Supplies available for export in the 
principal exporting countries continue 
large in spite of a liberal overseas move- 
ment. Heavier shipments have resulted 
both from abundant suplies and a more 
active demand in importing 
Shipments from Australia have been 
maientained at an average level of about 
4,500,000 bushels weekly Quring the past 
two months. Argentine shipments have 
recently risen to a level almost as high 
as those of Australia. 

Total world shipments, after 


having 
risen to an average of about 


declined somewhat during late February | Was administered at the White House Ex- | @ll property in the United States, i, e, 
again | ecutive Offices by Nelson Webster, dis- the entire wealth of the United States, 
was estimated by the Census Bureau at 


and early March, but increased 


during the second week of March. De- | 
suite the slackening of world shipments | 
during late February and early March, 
indications are that export offerings will 
market 
marked ad- | 
vance in world prices unless there should 
be a_radical change in prospects for the | 


continue to be pressed on 
sufficiently to prevent any 


the 


1931 crops. 


New Hospital Facilities 


For Veterans Approved | 


| Assembly Reopens 
| In West Virginia 


| 


| Legislature in Session to Con-| 


| 


| 
} 
| 


|ginia Legislature came to an end Mar. | 


| for consideration of the budget bill, which 


| following action instituted by the Federal | 








sider Regular State 
Budget Measure 





CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 17. | 
The regular session of the West Vir-! 


14, although by proclamation of Governor | 
Conley the session was resumed March 16) 


had failed of action during the regular | 
period. 

During the regular session a bill re-| 
lating to small loans and_ providing! 
for an interest rate of 3% per cent 
per month was passed by the Senate and 
was ruled out of order by the Speaker of 
the House because the House had previ- 
ously considered and rejected a similar 
measure. 

An income-tax bill was passed bv the 
House, but failed in the Senate, as was 
true also of a bill revising the gross sales | 
tax. | 

A bill relating to water-power develop- | 
ment and proposing an increased tax was 
passed by the House and died in the 
Senate. Bills to abolish the State Pro- | 
hibition Department and revising the| 
method of enforcement were passed by | 
the House and ignored by the Senate. 


Dissolution Ordered: | 


| 
| 





« 
Manufacturers Group, 
Consent Decree Is Entered 

Following Action by De- 
partment of Justice; Com- 
plaint Filed at Same Time 





A consent decree requiring the dissolu- 
tion of the Bolt, Nut & Rivet Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the parties to which 
are said to produce most of the Nation's 
supply of these commodities, has been en- 
tered by the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York, 





markets. | 


Government, the Department of Justice 
announced March 17. 


The decree was consented to in open 
court by counsel for all parties, the De- 
partment announced in a statement coin- 
cidentally with the filing by the Depart- 
ment of a complaint under the anti-trust 
laws against the association. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The Department of Justice announced 
today that it has filed in the United 
States district court in New York City 
|a complaint under the anti-trust laws 
| against the Bolt, Nut & Rivet Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Charles J. Graham, its 
president, and the 50 companies partici- 
pating in its activities. At the same time 
a decree was consented to in open court, 
|by counsel for all parties, requiring the 
| dissolution of the association and pro- 
,Viding injunctive relief against the con-| 
tinuance of various activities considered | 
to be in restraint of interstate trade and | 
;commerce in the manufacture, sale, and | 
| distribution of bolts, nuts, and rivets. The | 
parties to the combination produce most | 
of the Nation’s supply of these commod- | 
ities. . | 
| Preferential List Abolished 
| ‘The decree marks the end of the so- 
lealled “Graham plan” of distribution, 
| which had to do with the selection by 
| agreement of manufacturers and jobbers 
|of the list of customers which would be} 
|given certain preferential treatment by | 
the manufacturers. It forbids any and ail! 
| use of the list of preferential customers | 
| previously prepared by defendants and en-| 
joins them from concertedly arriving at| 





;@ny new list or concertedly arranging for | 


the treatment that will be accorded to any | 
customer or class of customers. The peti- 


| the fixing of ultimate prices. 
7 


by the petition and decree was composed 
of basic lists arrived at by agreement, 
uniform discounts and allowances, and a 
system of freight equalization involving 
|the use of four basing points. Under the 
terms of the decree these material factors 
|in the field of trade are left open to the 
free play of normal competitive forces 
and the defendants are enjoined from 
dealing with them by agreement or con- 
cert of action. Each defendant will re- 
main free individually to determine its 
own selling prices, discounts, and allow- 
ances. It may similarly arrange to sell 
its products f. 0. b. point of manufac- 
ture or it may absorb all or a part of 
|the freight charges as it may see fit, 
{provided it acts independently. But it 
|may not make use of a basing point sys- 
tem of quoting freight rates which will 
result in an unlawful discrimination in 
| Price, 


+ tion. 
| forward to some extent to the problems 


he price fixing structure as dealt with | 








Finance Declared to Be Secondary 
To Manpower and Morale in War | 


Governor of Federal Reserve Board Declares Before War 
' Policies Commission That Economic Details Can Not Be 





The lesson, to be learned from the World 
War is that the course of war depends 
upon resources in manpower, supplies and 
morale, and that finance is only incidental 
to these, Eugene Meyer, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, asserted in a pre- 
pared statement which he _ presented 
March 16 to the War Policies Commis- 


sion in session at Washington, D. C., to} 


formulate methods of distributing equally 
the burdens of any future war. 

(A summary of his statement was 
printed in the issue of March 17.) 


The conclusions set forth in his pre-| 


pared statement follow in full text: 


“The principal conclusions to be drawn | 


from the experiences of the United States 
Government in the World War, from the 
standpoint of finance and financial con- 
trol, can be summarized very briefly: 

“To begin with, it is obvious that finance 
is not the controlling factor in war. To 
the extent that men, material and morale 
are available, the operations of war will 
be financed to the utmost limit of these 
fundamental resources in one way or an- 
other and the limit will not be imposed by 
any financial considerations. 

“The details of financing and financial 
control cannot be planned in advance for 
the reason that it will depend upon the 
kind and scope of the war and the eco- 
nomic, social and political conditions of 
the nation involved, and at the time, and 
furthermore, financial problems do not 
function like automatic machines under 
the hand of any operator, but even more 
than any phase of the war problem, their 
successful solution is dependent upon the 
men available to operate the financial 
agencies. Therefore, to a considerable 
measure, financial agencies and controls 
must be adjusted to the men who are 
available to operate them. 


“Finally, one of the most important les- | 


sons of the last war, from the financial 


aspect and from many other aspects, is| 


that the known and certain needs 
of war should not be confused with the 
unknown and uncertain problems of suc- 
ceeding peace times, for otherwise the 
efficient prosecution of the war is handi- 
capped and the permanent problems of 
peace are complicated.” 

The statement itself follows in full text: 


Says Control of Finances 
Is Only One Element 


Control of financial operations during 
war is only one element in the broad gen- 
eral problem of financing the operations 
of war. The broad general problem in- 
volves the raising of funds for war-time 
expenditures by the government involved, 
both for the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment itself, and for advances to its allies, 
if any, and it also involves many collateral 
problems such as protection of the finan- 
cial markets for the Government's own 


operations, the effect of such operations | 


on the banking system of the country and, 
as a necessary corollary, some form of 
financial assistance to private enterprises 
necessary or contributory to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, or to the maximum pos- 
sible maintenance of normal private life 
cn the part of the noncombatant popula- 
Financial assistance must also look 


of peace and reconstruction, though there 


is danger here in confusing the certain} 
|and known needs of war with the uncer-| 


tain and unknown requirements of the 
period immediately following the war. 
The method of financing a war, and 
the financial controls and corollary as- 
sistances required, of course, depend upon 


the type and size of the war operations, | 


en the number of nations involved and 


the extent and character of their inter-| 


relations; and also on the social and eco- 


nomic conditions existing in the bellig-| 
Therefore we} 
}can generalize very little with regard to 
remarks 
will be devoted largely to a review of 
finances and financial controls during the 
participation of the United States in the 
World War, April 6, 1917, to Nov. 11, 1918, 
with comments on the lessons that have 
been learned and the inferences that may 
be drawn, if any, with regard to financial 
control in any other wars in which this} 
nation might be involved in the future. 
commencing almost 
out of a clear sky in August, 1914, finally 
drew into the conflict most of the na- 
tions of Europe, all of the Americas north 
of Mexico, nearly all of Africa and more! 
than half of the area and population of 
It involved as belligerents probably 
nearly three-quarters of the world’s popu- 
lation, and affected to a profound de- 
gree the foreign and domestic commerce, 
and even the internal affairs and private 
lives of practically all the peoples of the | 


erent nation at the time. 


underlying principles, and my 


The World War, 


Asia. 


few neutral nations. 





'T. G. Joslin Begins Duties 
| As President’s Secretary 





Estimate of Cost 
Of World War 


The cost of the World War in money 





Theodore G. Joslin was sworn in on 
| March 17 as Secretary to President Hoover 


16,000,000 | 0 succeed George Akerson, resigned, and 
bushels weekly during most of February, 


entered upon his new duties. The oath 


bursing officer of the White House. 
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| limit, and this limit will not be imposed 


}reason that they bear such an important 


|}an average of $2,577,000 per day in Jan- 


approximately | 
$186,000,000,000. To get some measure of 
what this colosssal sum means, it is in- 
teresting .to note that the entire value of 


States 








Planned in Advance 


$187,000,000,000 in 1912. It is also of in-| 
terest to note that just prior to the out-| 
break of the World War the total public 
debts of all the nations of the world and 
their subdivisions were estimated as an) 
aggregate total of some $42,900,000,000. If | 
the extent of the World War costs had 
been foreseen in advance and if the state- | 


to the then estimated wealth of the| 


outstanding public debts of the nations of 
the world, the financing of such an opera- | 
tion would have been set down as in-| 
creditable and impossible. 


of the war, many authorities stated that 
its duration necessarily would be very 
brief, because of the impossibility of fi- 


involved. Competent authorities stated 
that within a comparatively few months 
the entire financial structures of the gov- 
ernments involved would break down un- 
der the strain, yet in the face of the ap-| 
parent impossibilities, the World War con-| 
tinued for somewhat more than four years, | 
bringing in from time to time additional | 
nations and proceeding on an increas- 
ingly larger scale. 


The lesson to be learned from this is} 
that the course of war depends upon re- 
sources in manpower, supplies and morale, | 
and that finance is only incidental to 
these; for after all, money is only a me- 
dium of exchange and to the extent that 
men, material and morale are available, 
medium of exchange will be available or 
will be developed so as to permit their 
continued functioning to the maximum 


by any considerations of finance existing 
at the outbreak of the war. 


The financial problems of the World 
War were met in different ways by the 
different nations involved, depending upon 
controlling conditions. The principal Eu- 
ropean belligerents financed their opera- 
tions largely through currency inflation 
in varying degrees. 

The methods adopted by the Govern- 
ment of the United States necessarily 
were based upon the situation of the 
country as a whole at the time of our 
entrance into the World War and it is 
important to review these briefly, for the 


relation to subsequent financial develop- 
ments. 


In Strong Position at 
Time of Hostilities 


It was fortunate that the World War) 
found the United States in a strong. eco-| 
nomic and financial position. The Federal 
Reserve Act had been passed in 1913; just | 
in time to be of use in the period of 
financial disturbance and readjustment 
following the outbreak of the war in Au-| 
gust, 1914. Also, the United States en-| 
tered the World War nearly three years) 
after the war had commenced, and there- 
fore had an adequate period within which | 
to readjust its affairs, its banking struc- 
ture and its finances to war-time con- 
ditions. Furthermore, the citizens ef the} 
country, as neutrals, had extensive deal- 
ings with the belligerents. By the time 
of our entry into the World War income 
and production,were at the highest levels 
that had ever ‘been reached, the banking 
structure was sound, the condition of the 
Treasury was good, and the gold supply 
was at the highest level in history. It 
is interesting to note, in this connection, 
that the stock of gold in the United 
States increased from $1,887,270,000 on 
Aug. 1, 1914, to $3,079,784,000 on Nov. 1, 
1918, and was then somewhat over one- 
third of the entire stock of gold in the 
world. It is also interesting to note that 
there had been an immense expansion 
in our foreign trade, the favorable bal-| 
ance of trade having increased from some 
$470,000,000 for the fiscaL year 1914 to 
approximately $2,135,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1916. With the establishment of the | 
Federal Reserve System, the country had | 
been able to adjust itself with surpris- | 
ing ease and rapidity to all these con-| 
ditions. 





Cost to Government 
Of Participation in War 


The total operating expenses of the| 
United States Government increased from | 


uary, 1917, to a peak of $55,168,000 in| 
November, 1918. It has been estimated 
that the United States Government spent 
in round figures $22,978,000,000 on its own 
account in the World War, and in addi- 
tion advanced, to July, 1919, approximately 
$9,102,000,000 to its allies in the war, mak- | 
ing the total financing involved some $32,- 
080,000,000. This figure does not include 
advances to the War Finance Corpora- 
tion and several smaller items. With these | 
items, the total cost, including advances | 


mately $32,427,000,000. 

The program of the Treasury at the 
commencement of our participation in the 
war was to finance approximately one- 
third of the total expenditures, including 
loans to foreign governments, out of tax- 


| remainder through loans. After the close 





Aviation—(P 3--c 4) (P 8--c 2). 
Banking—(P 8--c 4) (P 9--c 1, 2, 7). 






Prohibition—(P 3--c 1, 6). 
Prisons—(P 1--c 1). 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
iciliary care would be in accordance with 


and economically carry out the Govern-| | Books-Publications—(P 4--c 3, 4). Public Health—(P 4--c 1) (P 7--c 1) 
ment’s long existing policy of making pro-||| Census—(P 7--c 2). (P 10--c 1), 
vision for veterans who are unable to Coast Guard—(P 5--c 2). Public Utilities—(P 2--c 7) (P %--c 4) 
carry on due either to disability or age. Ganecese—(? % 6) (P 4--c 2) (P 8--c 1). 

“That additional separate units be es- eer oe oe See ae Radio—(P 2--c 6) 
tablished only for those areas whose ex-|,, Construction—(P 1--c 3, 4, 7). ‘road : P 8 
isting facilities are not suitably located|!| Courts: Court Decisions—(P 2-- ¢ 2) Rallreads—(P i--¢ 5) (F S--¢ 4). 


Retail Trade—(P 1--c 4). 

Scientific Research—(P 4--c 4). 
Shipping—(P 5--c 5) (P 7--c 3). 
Social Welfare—(P 5--c 6) (P 10--c 5). 
State Finance—(P 1--c 3). 


or for other reasons are inadequate or 
unsatisfactory.” 

The Board pointed out that it had given 
consideration to the briefs filed by the 
communities interested in the location of 
the soldiers’ home and had given full) 


(P 6--c 1, 2, 5) (P 7--c 2, 3, 6). 
Current Law—(P 6--c 2). 
Customs—(P 7--c' 6). 


Education—(P 10--c 1), 
Vederal Finance—(P 1--c 4, 7). 


opportunity to all Members of Congress (P 9--¢ 3). State Legislation—(P 2--c 2) (P 4--c 4) 
from the interested States to be heard, Finance—(P 1--c 6) (P 8--c 4) (P t--c 1, 2) (P 9--c 2, 3) (P 10--c 5). 
but that it necessarily had to consider | (P 9--c 4). os aes 

the entire future program of new con-| Food: Foodstufis—(P.1--c 2) (P 4--c 1) State Taxation—(P 6--c 4) (P 9--c 2). 
struction contemplated in the area in the (P 5--¢ 2). Supreme Court—(P 5--c 6) 


light of the policy outlined. 

The program of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration forming the basis of the author- 
ization Act of March 4, 1931, included new 
construction at all of the veterans’ hos- 
pitals operated in Idaho, Washington and 


Foreign News—(P 4--c 7) (P 5--c 7). 
Foreign Relations—(P 3%-c 6). 

Foreign Trade—(P 5--c 2, 7). 
Government Personnel—(P 2--c 2). 
Highways—(P l--e 3). 

Insurance—(P 7--c 1, 2,3) (P 10--c 5). 


(P 6--c 5, 7) (P 7--c 3, 7). 
Taxation—(P 1--c 4) (P 6--c 3, 5, 7). 
Territories and Possessions—(P 2--c 6). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3), 

Trade Marks—(P 6--c 2, 4). 











Oregon, the Board said, in making its Labor—(P 1--c 1, 2) (P 5--¢ 5) Transportation—(P 1--c 5) (P 8--c 4). 
recommendation to the President. (P 7--¢ 2). Veterans—(P 1--c 7). 
The future domiciliary requirements, it Mines and Minerals—(P 5--c 7) Weather—(P 4--c 6). 
added, will no doubt justify the utilization _(P 10-¢ 3). Wholesale Trade—(P 5--c¢ 2). 
for that purpose of some of the hospital National Defense—(P 1--c 2) (P 2--c 3) Workmen’s Compensation— 
facilities mentioned, certain of which are | (P 3--c 4) (P 8--c 2), (P 7--¢ 3, 7) 


of such a character as to permit | 


ready conversion into domiciliary facilities, 





|| | 


||| loans during its participation in the war 


| Of the war, it was estimated that 29 per 
;cent of the total cost had been paid 


|}from current revénues and the balance | 


| from loans, which under the circumstances 
represented a fairly close realization of 
| the aims of the Treasury. 
| The amount raised by loans therefore 
| was approximately $23,000,000,000, of which 
approximately $21,432,000,000 came from 
;the sale of Liberty bonds and Victory 
| notes, nearly $1,000,000,000 from the sal} 
| of War Savings Certificates, and the bal- 
| ance from Certificates of Indebtedness and 
other sources. 


| Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes 


Chief Methods of Financing 


About 93 per cent of the money raised 
by the United States Government from 


was through the issue of Government ob- 
ligations known as Liberty bonds and Vic- 
| tory Notes. In this financing, it has the 
benefit of European experience and in 
addition was able to operate under very 
favorable circumstances, for the reason 
| that the existing Government debt was 
very small and Government expenditure 
was normal. On the other hand, the 
amounts required to be raised were far 
|} beyond any sums which might have 
| seemed probable a few years earlier, for 


ment had been made that the World| of oversubscription. 
War would cost a sum in dollars equal|toan was oversubscribed 39 per cent, the 


United States, the richest nation in the| was double any preceding issue, only 16% | 
world, and more than four times the total| per cent, and the Victory Loan 16 2/3| 


, 000 
As a matter of fact, at the beginning | jotted, and $21,432,000,000 finally paid in. 


nancing the immense military operations| Small Part of Program 


gating slightly less than $1,000,000,000, 
were an incidental part of the financing | 
program, representing less 
|cent of the amount raised through Liberty 
and Victory loans, and were intended to 


in the program of war finance by pro- 
viding a means for the investment of com- 


Liberty bonds and Victory notes, for many | 


| 000,000 by December, 1918. 


| of indebtedness in the periods between the 


to allies, is said to have been approxi-| 


ation and other current income, and the} 


| 
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ever, appeals to patriotism, stimulated by 
mass meetings, and in general, all of the 
well-known and widely used devices avail- 
able for the purpose of increased public 
interest and encouraging public partici- 
pation. The First Liberty Loan was over- | 
subscribed 52 per cent and the second 54 
per cent, the latter representing the peak | 
The Third Liberty 


Fourth Liberty Loan, which in amount 


per cent. 


The total subscriptions to Liberty bonds 
and Victory notes aggregated $24,072,- 
000, of which $21,435,000,000 was al- 


War Savings Certificates 

| 
The War Savings Certificates, aggre-| 
than 5 per 


broaden the participation of the public | 





paratively small sums. 
The banking system of the country be-| 


| came a very essential part of the financing 


operations conducted through the sale of 


purchases of these notes were made on | 
borrowed money. In particular, the drive 
in connection with the placing of the} 
Third Liberty Loan issue made use of a 
slogan, “Borrow to Buy,” which resulted 
in a large increase in bank loans on Lib- 
erty bonds. As an illustration, the loans 
in the Federal reserve banks on war paper 
rose to $642,429,000 on April 26, 1918, which 
at that time represented 71.2 per cent of. 
all paper discounted at the Federal reserve 
banks; these loans increased to $1,467,- 


Since the funds raised through the sale | 
of the various government issues came in 
at varying intervals and the expenditures | 
went on continuously and at a constantly | 
accelerating rate, it.was necessary to re-| 
sort to the issue of temporary certificates 


funding operations. As an illustration, $4,- 
659,000,000 of certificates of indebtedness 
were issued in anticipation of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan, and $6,157,000,000 in antici- 
pation of ,the Victory Loan. The total} 
issues of certificates of indebtedness dur- | 
ing the war aggregated nearly $30,000,- 
000,000. The Treasury placed these certifi- 
cates of indebtedness through the 12 Fed-| 
eral reserve banks as its fiscal agents. 


The immense volume of the financing 
operations carried on by the United States | 
Government during its participation in the 
war almost preempted the security mar- 
kets in the United States, since these is- 
sues necessarily had priority over all 
others. 


Markets Preempted 


By War Financing 


The people throughout the country, hav- 
ing had the benefit of high wages and | 
high prices for commodities, and acquir- 
ing the habit of purchasing securities 


drives, began to develop an increasing 
interest in the purchase of securities of 
other types. Therefore, some measure of 
financial control was deemed advisable, 


as a result of the various Liberty loan | 





but it is interesting to note that the only 


sues Committee. 


The Capital Issues 
created under Title II of the War Finance 


pointed by the President of the United 


Senate. 


The act provided that “the Committee 
may, under rules and regulations to be 


vestigate, pass upon, I 
whether it is compatible with the national 
interest that there should be sold or of- 


and any other securities issued by the 


in excess of $100,000. 


“Shares of stock of any corporation or 
association without nominal or par value 
shall for the purpose of this section be 
deemed to be of the par value of $100 


session or control of the corporation, asso- 
ciation, or obligor issuing the same shall 


hereof.” 


Law Unenforceable, 


Lacking « Penalty 


The provision above quoted is the sole 
definition of the Committee’s powers and 
it is of particular interest to note that 
the act contained no penalty clause and 
therefore the regulations were not legally 
enforceable. The act as originally drawn 
contained a suitable penalty clause which 
would have conferred legal powers on the 
Committee, but this was eliminated in 
Congress. 

Therefore, the Committee found itself 
with power to investigate any proposed 
sale of securities, but without means to 
compel applicants to submit such new 
issues to the Committee. However, the 
country as a whole accepted the functions 
| of the Committee in spirit, and proposed 
| issues were quite generally submitted for 
its consideration, 


The Capital Issues Committee com- 


of the President, on Aug. 30, 1919. 
During the life of the Committee 





the reason that the United States en- 
tered its wer finance program at a high 
level of prices and in rising labor and 
commodity markets. 

These financing operations commenced 
in 1917 with the First Liberty Loan, and 
concluded after the Armistice with the 
Victory Loan. The interest rates carried 
by the various issues increased from 3's 
per cent in the case of the First Liberty 


| Loan, to 44 per cent for the Victory Loan. 


The drives to place these loans involved 


propaganda of various sorts, chiefly, how- 


be postponed until after the war. 


(The concluding section of Mr. 
| Meyer's prepared statement in which 
| he discussed specie control, functions 

of the War Credits Board and the 
War Finance Corporation, will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
March 19.) 


States, with the advice and consent of the | trial 


| advance positions. 


prescribed by it from time to time, in- | 


and determine | 
| under better conditions in the future. 


each. Any securities which upon the date | 
of the passage of this act are in the pos- | 


be deemed to have been issued after the | 
passage of this act within the meaning | 


menced to function on May 17, 1918, and. 
{continued the operations of an informal | 
body which had been constituted by the 
Federal Reserve Board earlier in the year. 
It ceased active operations on Dec. 31, | 
1918, and closed up its affairs, by direction 


it 
passed upon applications for new security 
issues aggregating $3,777,313,000, of which 
the total amount disapproved aggregated | 
$917,133,000. This, however, does not rep- 
resent the full measure of its activities, 
for the reason that numbers of applica- 
tions were withdrawn voluntarily after 
being presented to the Committee, and 
large numbers of prospective applicants 
yielded to informal suggestions made by 
the Committee and its district committees | 
that their enterprises or projects should 


Reception of Radio 
Is Good in Alaska 


Stations From United States, 
Honolulu and Japan Picked 
Up Frequently 


Alaska is a real paradise for radio fans, 
according to a report recently received at 
the National Park Service from Harry J. 
Liek, Superintendent of Mount McKin- 
ley National Park, in that far north ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Liek reports ideal radio recception 
at park headquarters, situated at an al- 
titude of approximately 3,000 feet. Each 
day, after darkness sets in, it is possible 
to get stations from all parts of the 
United ‘States, and Honolulu and Japan 
are picked up quite frequently. Broad- 
casts from all these siations are reported 
as very clear and distinct. 


(Issued by Department of the Interior.) 


Employment of Negro 
Women Found to Be 
Marked by Low Pay 





Women’s Bureau Director, 


Says Their Advancement 


Depends on Development 


Of Skill in Work 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
half less—rise as high as $9. In four of 
these States the median fell below $6~pay 
for the week’s work. 


The industries that gave Negro women 
the best pay were meat packing and glass, 
and the lowest paid groups were in lumber 
and veneer factories and certain textiles. 


Hours of Work Too Long 


Hours of work were found to be long in 
far too many cases. In 15 States studied, 
nearly four-fifths of the women had 
schedules of nine hours or longer in the 
day, and well over one-third had to work 
10 hours or longer. Over one-fifth had 
weekly schedules of over 55 hours, and 6 
per cent had schedules of 60 hours or over. 

The piece-work system, with all its at- 
tendant ills, was found to be prevalent, 
and about three-fourths of the women in 
cigar and togacco factories and an even 
larger proportion of those in several of 
the food industries worked under the 
piecework system. 

The Women’s Bureau has given atten- 
tion to the other great occupational classi- 
fication which, with the 


clerical occupations for the white and 


agriculture for the Negro women, employs, 


with manufacturing, the largest groups 
both of white and Negro women—domestic 
and personal service. 


One-half the employed Negro and one- 


fifth of the employed white women are! 


in domestic and personal service. The 
Bureau has made some study of two types 


of such work, separate bulletins have been | 


prepared on household service in certain 


localities, and hotel and restaurant work | 


has been included in some of the State 


| industrial studies. | 
In the latter case especially, conditions 


in regard to hours and earnings differ 


| SO radically from those in manufacturing 


industries and require such full explana- 
tions that it is not feasible.to take up 
this entire subject at this time. 


Long Hours in Homes 


In the studies of household service the | 


Bureau has found this work often sub- 
ject to very long hours, and to thoroughly 
unstandardized conditions that often 
prove to be to the disadvantage of both 
employer and employe. 


poor work and uncertain attendance. 


While on the whole the picture of the 
Corporation Act of Apr. 5, 1918. The Com-| employment of Negro women is a dismal} ; 
mittee consisted of seven members ap-| one, it cannot be left without a few re-| 8¢nerations. 
In two studies of indus-|°f advance. 
occupations of Negro women the 
| Bureau has found some who are holding! slow ladder of occupational progress to- 
The few who grad- 
ually are given opportunity and who ful- 
fill this well will blaze a trail for the many 


lieving lights. 


Niagara Utility 





|not granted. 
|‘moved, for Mr. LeBoeuf assured the Com- 


exception of, 


| 1971. 


The worker finds | 
specific measure of capital control set|in it little chance of occupational and | 
up was the formation of the Capital Is-| financial advantage, while the employer | 

|} often gets in return for his payments, | 
Committee was) 
herself. 
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Submits Books 
To Commission 





Chairman Smith Declares 


Action Will Aid in Fixing 
Fair Valuation; Assent Is 
Called ‘Gratifying’ 





The Niagara Falls Power Company con- 
sented at an informal hearing before the 
Federal Power Commission March 17 to 


submit for examination its books and doc- 


uments for a determination of a fair value 
of the property now in dispute. 

Chairman George Otis Smith declared 
in a statement made public after the hear- 
ing that the assent was “gratifying,” and 
that work by Federal engineers and ac- 
countants will begin in April. 

Absolute Ownership Claimed 

Counsel for the company, Randall J. 
LeBoeuf, asserted that the company con- 
tends it has absolute ownership of the 
water power rights at Niagara Falls, sub- 
ject to certain Federal regulations, but 
because of the question raised as to the 


| right of recapture by the Federal Govern- 


ment and as to the method the company 
should keep its accounts, the books, con- 
tracts, and other documents would be 
opened to the Commission. 


The statement of Dr. Smith follows in 


full text: 


“Full assent on the part of the Niagara 


| Falls Power Company to the request of the 
| Federal Power Commission for access to 


books and documents was the gratifying 
result of an informal conference today. 
Randall J. LeBoeuf Jr., counsel, and Col. 
William Kelly, vice president, represented 
the company at the Commission's office to- 
day. 
Obstacles Now Removed 

“The Federal license was issued in 
March, 1921, and under its terms a deter- 
mination of fair value of the property by 
the Commission is required, but for years 


, the completion of this task has been pre- 


vented through the fact that access to the 
books of the antecedent companies was 
This obstacle is now re- 


mission that all records and books of both 
the licensee company and its predecessors 
would be opened for examination. 


“The attitude of the company ‘to make 
a full and complete presentation of all 
facts surrounding the power development 
and license at Niagara Falls’ will facili- 
tate the Commission in carrying out its 
work in conformity with the spirit and 
purpose of the Federal Water Power Act. 
Work by the Federal engineers and ac- 
countants under the plan of procedure 
agreed upon today will begin early in 
April. « 

“This procedure contemplates an early 
determination of fair value by mutual 
agreement as provided in the Act, and in 
the failure of such agreement, will give 
to the Commission opportunity for de- 
termination by the court as provided by 
law.” 


Statement of Counsel 


At the conclusion of the hearing Ran- 
dall J. LeBoeuf Jr., counsel for the com- 
pany, made public a statement which fol- 
lows in full text: 

By the terms of the license issued to 
the Niagara Falls Power Company on 
March 2, 1921, it is provided that the Fed- 
eral Government has a right to recapture 
the property of the company at the ex- 
piration of 50 years, namely, on March 2, 
The validity of this provision is 
itself in dispute, but assuming its validity, 


the man who alone has been considered 
suited to such work in the past. 

She can not afford to make any slip 
that would lead it to be thought she was 
unreliable, unsteady, or incapable. Like- 
wise the Negro woman, if she would ad- 
vance must show that she is worthy of 
the opportunity she seeks to open for 
That is a long task and a hard 
task, and it must be carried on for many 
But it is the only condition 


We are all endeavoring to ascend the 


gether, and the Negro woman, at present 
on one of the lowest rungs, does not 


| differ in that respect from every group 


who will hold better places and work/|that has been new to come to a place. 


| White women are not in an advantageous 


There is one point that cannot be too| Position in industry, and Negro women 


fered for sale or for subscription any is-| strongly emphasized. Like any new group| have even less opportunity. 
sue, or any part of any issue, of securities; that is striving to advance its oppor- | 
hereafter issued. by any person, firm, cor-| tunities, Negro women must prove that} women have given considerable evidence 
poration, or association, the total or ag-| they can develop skill and steadiness of|of ability and achievement in a variety 


gregate par or face value of which issue | Work. The white woman who undertakes | of directions. 


There is no doubt that some Negro 


But this must continue, 


new work that formerly was considered|and for some time to come they, like 


same person, firm, corporation, or asso-| to be in the field of men, if she wishes to | white women, will still be under the neces- 
ciation since the passage of this act is| hold her job, has to make herself several! sity of giving abundant proof of their 


| times as efficient and indispensable as/| fitness to go forward. 
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Is Advocated as 


“Probation Policy Serious Shortages of Food 


| 


Continue in Drought Areas 


Crime Deterrent Survey of Affected Regions by Department of Agriculture | 


Reveals That Need Is Acute in Many Sections and 
Relief Must Be Continued | 





Wise Administration Essen- 
tial, However, Says Direc- 
tor of Federal Bureau o 
Prisons 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sidered the possibilities of reformation and 
adjustment inherent in every human 
being. 
We all remember the vivid words of the 
hero of Galsworthy’s “Justice.” 


James: You can’t play fast and loose with 
the morality and hcpe to go scott-free If 


society didn't take care of itself, nobody 
would, The sooner you realize that the 
better. 

Falder: I had a lot of time to think it 
over in prison. There were all sorts there— 
and what I mean, sir, is that if we'd been 
treated differently the first time, and put 
under somebody that could look after tvs 
a bit. and not put in prison, not a quarter 


of us would ever have got there 

James: I'm afraid I've very grave doubts of 
that, Falder. 

If we considered the future welfare of 
the individual prisoner at the bar solely 
it would not be very difficult to decide 
that the average adult prison is not the 
place in which to secure a sure reforma- 
tion. No matter how carefully and intelli- 
gently prisons are handled, it is inevitable 
that there should be congregated 
some of the worst, the most depraved and 
degraded of our fellow citizens and any 
system which spares the young or acci- 
dental offender this association is, so far 
as he is concerned, constructive and 
hopeful. 

Crime Scope Is Widened 

The need of wise probation treatment 
is further evident when one considers that 
a large proportion of our present day 
crime involves no very great moral turpi- 
tude. The passage of many new laws 
both State and Federal and the raising 
of new standards for the safe operation of 
our communities has brought a number 
of new crimes. It would be unthinkable 


there | 


today if there were not some alternative | 


to imprisonment, an alternative which 
would not turn the culprit free but would 


for his benefit and the protection of so- 
ciety. We must not be so idealistic, how- 
ever, as to contend that probation can be 
applied in every case but it is astonishing 
when one realizes that good probation has 


real deterrent effects to a degree little un- | 


derstood. Probation puts the offender un- 
der an obligation and forces him to reha- 
bilitate himself. A prison commitment is 
too often treated as a quid pro quo and 
an excuse for further wrong doing. 


One | 


of the judges of our Federal courts has ; 


recently stated: 

“Having recently held court for a week 
in Albany, where the court has the ben- 
efit of a very efficient probation officer, I 
could see how valuable such an officer 
could be to the court. The deterrent influ- 
ence of a probation term received striking 
illustration when counsel for a defendant 
sentenced under the Prohibition Act, in- 
formed me that his client preferred to 
serve his term in jail, which I had sus- 
pended, rather than to serve the year’s 
probation which I had imposed.” 

Probation an Investment 


Probation, then, is not lenient but con- 
structive. It is a salvaging process. 
not only saves the expenditure of many 
hundreds of dollars, but it salvages hu- 
manity as well. 
strated that probation is an investment. 
It has been shown many times that an 
Savestment of $1 in good probation will 
return from $2 to $4 in fines collected, 
restitution made, of families supported. 
It is an investment in humanity. It en- 
courages rather than embitters. It builds 
up rather than degrades. It saves indi- 
viduels for future usefulness rather than 
incanacitates him for a life of industry 
and probity. It is an investment in com- 
munity protection. 

Most thoughtful persons will admit all 
this. But they will be uneasy lest a too 
liberal use of probation will weaken the 
sanctions of the law and removes that 
healthy fear of punishment which is be- 
lieved to exercise a deterrent effect upon 
our communities. 

To these persons the National Probation 
Association should publish the results of 
probation in Massachusetts where today 
there are nearly four times as many per- 
sons on probation as there are in prison 
and where, nevertheless, crime rates have 
been going down even while mounting in 
other parts of the country. 

The United States Government takes 
pleasure in announcing the extension of 
the probation system in the United States 
courts. The Congress of 1930 renewed its 
faith in the probation system by amend- 
ing the law and providing for a substan- 
tial increase in the number of officers. 
Last July we had eight probation officers, 
today we have 53. A year ago there were 
4.102 persons on probation, today there 
are 9,253. 

Moderate Use Favored 

It Is a curious fact that many of the 
most beneficent and necessary agents in 
nature and in society must be sparingly 












usec. Water is a necessary thing to 
drink, but a bad thing to fall overboard 
into. The sun is necessary for our very 


existence, but we certainly had too much 


of it last Summer. 
I have sometimes compared probation 
and these other newly devised and deli- 


cate instruments of social treatment with 
radium. There is infinite power in a grain 
of radium and while it is a powerful and 
efficient agent in the 
tain diseases, it must be used sparingly 
and by experts. So with probation. It 
must be used in moderation and be ad- 
ministered by men and women who have 
an unsual degree of intelligence and de- 
vo‘ion and expertness in the understand- 
ing of human nature. Given the right 
tools to work with, supplied with suffi- 
cient appropriations and the proper per- 
sonnel, probation is an essential part of 
any protective penal system. The United 
States Government is gratified that Con- 


It | 


I believe it can be demon- | 


; z to 
retain a measure of control and guidance | 


treatment of cer-| 


gress has made it possible for it to join} 


with other communities in the develop- 
ment of this modern and effective process. 
It wishes the National Probation Asso- 
ciation success in its effort to extend and 
improve the probation work of the 
country. 

(The foregoing is the full tert of an 
address given March 17 in New York 
Cily over Station WJZ and associated 
stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company.) 


Prohibition Chief to Visit 
Mississippi Valley States 

Amos W. Woodcock, Director of the Bu- 
reau Of Prohibition, will leave Washington, 
March 18, for a trip of about two weeks in 
several of the Mississippi Valley States, to 
visit the various administrators, he an- 
nounced orally March 17. 

Folowing is his tentative itinerary: 
March 19, Louisville, Ky.; March 20, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; March 21, Paducah, Ky.; 
March 23, St. Louis, Mo.; March 25, Kan- 
sas; City, Mo. and March 27, Topeka, 
Kans. It is possible he may visit Oklahoma 
and Arkansas later, but he hopes to re- 
—_ from the present trip by April 1, he 
Sai 

About 100 prohibition agents will receive 
Salary increases of $100 a year, Mr. Wooaw 
cock stated. 


[Continued from Page 1.) | 


Of course, the standard crops 
for west Texas mentioned above will be 


extensively used. 


counties, and it is apparent that feed 
crops will be greatly increased there. 
Some of the grain sorghums had already 
spread to east Texas, so they will be in- 
creased. 

Kenitucky—Any estimate 
guess but the shortage is so great that 
a large proportion, perhaps 15 to 20 per 
cent, is basing purchased from other States. 

Oklahoma—(N. E. Dist.) Small in north 
section and heavy in south section. (N. 
W. Dist.) There is no general’ shortage 
of feed for livestock in the Northwest. 
Shortage in small communities is due to 
local nature of Fall rains. (S. W. Dist.) 
No general shortage of oats and wheat, 
good outlook for wheat pasture, but no 
hay or roughage. (‘S. E. Dist.) General 
shortage of grain and hay. Pastures wil! 
soon be good. 

Problem of Stock Feed 


What plantings of feed are being 
recommended to meet this shortage? 


Alabama.—Winter legumes and Spring 
oats. 
Maryland.—We are recommending the 


planting of early oats, barley, and other 
Spring crops suitable to our area. 

Tennessee.——Oats for an early hay and 
grain crop. Considerable Fall-sown oats, 
barley, wheat, and rye is being grazed and 
will give an early feed crop. There has 
been more of this sown than ever before. 
Later the normal feed and hay crops will 
be sown. 

Virginia.—Spring oats, sweet clover, les- 
pedeza, Sudan grass, mixed grasses and 
clovers, soybeans, cowpeas, and early corn. 

West Virginia—Plantings usual but 
plan increase due solely to drought. 

Arkansas.—There is enclosed copy of 
Extension Circular No. 228 giving the 
recommendations for planting feed crops 
meet this shortage. A considerable 
Fall planting of Fall oats, wheat, and rye 
will help a great deal. 

Illinois—Emergency pasture 
crops have been recommended. 
graphed circular is attached. 

Kentucky—Oat crops, Korean Lespedeza, 
soybeans and Sudan grass. 

Oklahoma—FEarly grazing crops and 
early maturing feed crops as oats, wheat, 
rye, Sudan, early corn and kafirs. (South- 
west District) Plantings recommended are 
oats, grain and sweet sorghums, sweet- 
clover, soybeans and cowpeas. (South- 
west) Farmers being urged to plant oats, 
grain, sorghums, corn alfalfa and other 
legumes. ‘(Southeast District) Plantings 
recommended are corn, grain, sorghums, 
legumes, Sudan grass and permanent 
pastures. 

Sanitary Precautions 
In what paris of your Staie is the 
water situation acute? 

Alabama.— Regarding thé@ water situ- 
ation, there is no shortage in any section 
at present. 

Maryland.—There is a tremendous lack 
of water in all parts of the State. Farmers 
are hauling water for their stock. Many 
wells are going dry. There has not been 
sufficient water during the Winter to off- 
set the effects of the drought. 

Tennessee.—None at the present time. 

Virginia.—The valley and northern Vir- 
ginia. There is still a decided shortage of 
rainfall throughout the whole State 

West Virginia.—Recent rains apparently 
sufficient. 

Arkansas.—There is no acute water situ- 
ation at the present time. The Fall and 
Winter rains have been sufficient to pro- 
vide water in wells and streams. 

Illinois.—Recént rains relieved. 

Kentucky.—February rains, although in- 
adequate, did much to relieve the imme- 
diate shortage of water. 

Oklahoma.—No water shortage in N. W., 
S. W. or S. E. districts. 


Relief Measures 


What sceps have taken place to re- 
lieve the water shortage? 
Maryland—Nothing has been done to 

relieve the water situation. 





and hay 
Mimeo- 


Tennessee—None necessary. Have had 
some good rains lately, quite general, 
which have heiped considerably 


Virginia—Hauling water, 
and developing new sources. 

Arkansas—None necessary. 

IlHlinois—In some communities 
permitted mers to use city 
supply. 

Kentucky—Cities, commercial clubs and 
business organizations, etc., have tur- 
nished free water by water tank trucks 
in many localities. 


Shortage of Water 
What steps are veing taken 
safeguard sanitary conditions? 
Maryland—Our State and county health 
authorities are doing their best to safe- 


digging wells 


cities 
water 


far 


lar 


to 


guard sanitary conditions resulting from | 


lack of, water. 

Tennessee—State health department 
through its county health units and health 
officers looking after this. 


ditions have not been abnormal during 
period of drought. 
Virginia—vYhe State department of 


health has on a definite educational cam- 
paign to care of this matter. Th 
tarm and home demonstration agents are 
also helping. 

West Virginia—State and local authori- 
ties very active. 

Arkansas—In a few 
necessary to remove 
mals from 
done. 

Illinois—Illinois State water survey an- 
alyses water free of charge for anyone 
who sends a sample according to approved 


iake 


cases it has been 


streams and this has been 


plan. 

Texas—The water situation is not acute 
anywhere. There is probably a_ better 
season in the ground all over the State 


than there has been in many years. After 


The. 


PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


March 17, 1931 





10:15 a. m.—Senators Steiwer (Rep.), 
and McNary (‘Rep.), of Oregon, called 
to urge the reappointment of Jefferson 
Myers, of Oregon, as a member of the 
Shipping Board. 

10:25 a. m.—Eugene Meyer, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesday and Fri- 
day of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—Senator Norbeck (Rep.), 
of South Dakota, called to present Paul 
E. Bellamy, of Rapid City, S. D., who 
extended an invitation to the President 
on behalf of the Associated Chamber of 
Commerce of the Black Hills and other 
organizations to spend a part of his va- 
cation in the Black Hills. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


A slightly different ro- | 


[tation is being urged in the east Texas 


would be a! 


Sanitary con-| 


carcasses of dead ani- | 


f|bankers are backing the agents in this; the rains started late in the Fall they | 
|} movement. 


spread all over, and there is no shortage | 
anywhere. } 

Kenitucky—All the people have been 
urged to boil drinking water. Preventive 
vaccinations have reached unprecedented | 
numbers. Precautionary measures as de- 
scribed by State and local health boards 
nave taken numerous forms. 


Danger of Famine 


1. In how many counties in your 
State is there a serious food shortage? 


Alabama—In about 40 counties and 
parts of many other counties. { 

Maryland—This is rather difficult to an- 
swer. We have several demands being} 
made upon the Red Cross, but, generally, 
there is no serious food shortage in our 
State. 


Tennessee—In all counties to a certain 
extent and in about 25 rather seriously. 

Virginia—Approximately 25. 

West Virginia—Estimate at 
counties serious shortage. 

Arkansas—The Red Cross has found it 
necessary to extend relief to each of the 
75 counties in the State. The situation 
may better be understood when it is} 
pointed out that the Red Cross reports 
Polk County as the recipient of the small- | 
est measure of relief, it having been neces- 
sary to assist only 150 families. In other 
counties the figures vary with Mississippi 
County having the largest number. There 
it has been necessary to care for 8,600 
families. The Red Cross now is busily 
engaged in distributing 150,000 packages 
of assorted garden seed to the families 
it has been assisting and with excellent 
weather it is hoped an ample supply of 
vegetables will be available in the near 
future. 

Iilinois—No report at hand, but have 
been informed that the Red Cross is 
feeding a number of people in Franklin, 
Williamson, Jackson and Pulaski counties. 

Texas—There seems to be a food short- 
age in about 60 counties. 

Kentucky—Red Cross giving relief 
102 or more counties. 

Oklahoma—Onlvy five or six counties of 
the district. The food shortage is serious 
in 35 counties. Islated cases in other 
counties where there is a food shortage. 
Thought help needed for next 60 days or, 


least 20, 


in 


until garden products are available. \ 


Red Cross Activities 











Torpedo Launching From Navy Bombing Airplane 
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Department of the Navy. 


The Air Service of the Navy has perfected equipment to facilitate the effective launching from an air- 


plane in flight of a torpedo to speed it on its way through the water to the target. 


The photograph shows 


a Navy torpedo and bombing plane launching a torpedo into the sea in recent practice flights. 


Existing Policies for Conduct of War 


Declared Ample to Meet All Needs 


Labor Spokesmen and Former Ordnance Chief Oppose 
Effort to Modify Authority Now Obtaining 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


upon the Congress and the Government ; 
the power to take over private property | 
for public use during a war. 

He said that the statutory and implied 
war powers of the President gives the 
President all necessary authority to do 
what is suggested by the resolution under | 
which the Commission is operating. 

Concerning the aims to regulate profits 


during war, Mr. Green said that “war 
creates an emergency, and upsets all 
economic situations existing throughout 
the world. 

“How to control and regulate forces 
| thus, violently distrubed presents a_ se- 
riou8 and difficult problem.” 

Experience shows, he said, that in a 


| 


2. To what extent is this condition 
being relieved by the Red Cross? 
Marylan@—So far as we know the Red 

Cros sis taking care of the relief cases 
in all sections of the State. 
Tennessee—To a very large degree. 
Some of the counties like Perry, that have 
no local chapter, have not fared so well 
as those with a local chapter. In Perry | 
about $200 was given but this is not | 
nearly enough. | 
Virginia—The Red Cross is supplement- 
ing the funds of local charitable agencies | 
to a considerable extent. This will pre- | 


period of national emergency it is neces- 
sary to follow a flexible policy. 
Regulation of prices is of course neces- 
sary, he said, if regulation of profit is 
to be sought. The safest plan, however, 


| Bill for Seed Distribution 


Is Favored in Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA., March 17. 
The State Senate has passed a bill (S. 
218) making an appropriation of $300,000 


vent actual starving and freezing for the | to furnish free crop and garden seed for 


next few months. However, 


the Red | farmers and gardeners who are unable to 


Cross or some other agencies will find that | purchase the seed. 


this will have to be continued until July | f 
| considered by the Legislature. 


or August if suffering is to be avoided. 

West Virginia—Red Cross active in 
about 35 counties using mostly local funds. 

Texas—Red Cross people working in the 
worst of them and with a great deal of 
success. 

Kentucky—The situation is being met 
quite successfully 

Oklahoma—Fairly well. In southeast 
counties reported that situation well in 
hand while percentage of relief in other 
counties will range from 331-3 te 75 per 
cent needing relief. Red Cross furnished 
food and clothing to most needy, provided 
hot lunch for schools, cost not to execeed 
10 cents a day per pupil. Where Indian 
pupils in many schools, Department of 
the Interior provided lunches through In- 
dian agencies. Thirty-two pressure cook- 
ers have been provided and 462 families 
have had the use of them. 


Work of Local Agencies 


3. What is being done by other local 
agencies to supply food and clothing? 
Alabama—Many landlords are taking 

care of their own tenants and many more 

fortunate citizens are aiding their neigh- 

bors. 
Maryland—Several are 


local agencies 


|meeded to take care of the applicants, 


; Superintendents 


supplementing the efforts of the Red Cross | 


in meeting our situation. 


Tennessee—Home demonstration clubs 
have been looking after the needy in their 
respective communities and seeding, food 
and clothing provided. 

Virginia—The churches, civic organiza- 
} tions and community chests have done 
more along this line than any other 
agency. As a matter of fact, most of the 
needs of destitute in Virginia have been 
met from local sources. 

West Virginia—County courts, munici- 
| pality and Salvation Army and _ other 
agents have worked hard and made avail- 
able funds that could be provided or 
raised. General industrial conditions added 
to drought have seriously cut down ability 
to help though willing. 

Arkansas—Local relief organizations 
have been caring for work in communi- 


ties. Have been for months supplying 
food and clothing to the limit of their 
ability, notably Hot Springs and Little 


Rock people employed have been con- 
tributing a stated portion of their wages 
to local relief funds. 

Illinois -— Parent -teacher associations, 
women's groups and commercial associa- 
tions have assisted in the distributing of 
foods and clothing 

Texas—-Local chambers of commerce, 
community chests and other charitable 
organizations are helping pretty well all 
over the State. 

Oklahoma—Local towns and cities and 
county officials. Local agencies have made 
subscription drives to raise money. In 
addition, food and clothing have been 
donated to charity associations and dis- 
tributed as needed. Plans been worked out 
to avoid duplication of families aided by 
the different organizations. Associated 
charities in some counties issuing script 
certificates entitling holder to provisions, 
issued according to value of labor done. 


Need of Clothing 
4. What part cre home demonstra- 
tion agents taking in helping with the 
food and clothing needs? 


Maryland—Home demonstration agents 
and our whole extension force are co- 
operating with these relief agencies in 
this work. 

Tennessee—Home demonstration agents 
organized home demonstration clubs for 
the purpose mentioned above and helping 
them; also Red Cross, Also teaching peo- 


ple how to mend and repair old gar- 
ments, ete. 
Virginia— The home _ demonstration 


agents have given thousands of demon- 
Strations and lectures along this line. They 
are keeping in close touch with the Red 
Cross and other welfare workers. 

West Virginia— Home demonstration 
agents active and effective. 

Arkansas—Have cooperated with other 
agencies in helping provide suitable foods 
and clothing. 

Illinois—Offices have been used ior col- 





| than any time in recent years. 


| ning. 


It is the second bill of its type to be 
Early in 
the session, a bill was passed to provide 
$300,000 for free seed. However, that fund | 
has been distributed and the Board of 
Affairs believes another $300,000 will be 


according to Governor Murray's message 
to the Legislature. 

The Senate also passed a bill (S. 307) 
proposing to give the Federal Government 
a prior lien on crops where farmers ob- | 
tained loans under the Federal relief 
measure. | 

| 
| 


lecting and distributing clothing. Demon- 
Stration agents have secured from com- 
mercial concerns pressure cookers to help 
in canning of poultry and pork. } 

_Texas—Agents been called upon for ad- 
vice and guidance. 

Kentucky—Actively engaged. Their ef- 
forts are put behind the work of organ- 
ized agencies in each county. 

Oklahoma—Conducting meat canning | 
demonstrations and strongly advocating | 
and campaigning for good gardens. Have! 
adjusted programs of work to meet pres- 
ent conditions, with emphasis placed upon 
gardens, canning, etc. Worked with county 
in planning hot school 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lunches. 


Value of Home Gardens 
5. To what exient did the Fall gar- 
dens help the situation? 


Alabama.—Fall gardens are scarce but | 
where grown were a ereat help. | 
Maryland.—did not help our situation | 
because we did not have any rain in the} 
Fall. | 
Tennessee.—The turnip patch—there 
were more turnips sown than ever in the 
history of this State. It would be impos- 
sible to calculate what this has meant to 
many people that had little or no food. 
Virginia.—On account of continued dry 
weather, the Fali gardens in most of the 
counties in this State were a total failure. 
West Virginia.—Fall gardens on account 
of drought practically total failure. 
Arkansas.—Fall gardens were life savers. 
More Fall vegetables were grown than ever 
before. People still eating turnips and 
turnip salad. 
Illinois.—Gave little relief to the situa- 
tion in southern part of the State. 
Texas.—Fall gardens more successful 
Extra work 
of agents,: seed furnished by Red Cross, 
and tine work of the demonstrators helped 
by a mild Winter made vegetables abund- 
ant. The 4-H parties which home demon- 
stration agents been developing for two or 
three years culminated in 1930 in such a 
volume that thcy were real factors in re-| 
lieving distress in all parts of the State. | 
Sucess been attested by approval of bank- 
ers, editors, other citizens. 
Kentucky.—Very greatly. 
Oklahoma.—Wonderfully. Had an un- 
usual number of excellent Fall gardens. 


Planting and Canning 


6. What pianiing or canning work 
done last Fall is proving especially 
helpful? 


Maryland—Nothing could be done to be | 
helpful in our case. 

Tennessee—Tomatoes, beans, meat, can- | 

Virginia—Some meats and vegetables 
were canned but successful planting was 
prevented by the continued drought. 

West Virginia—Canning people gener- 
ally canned whatever was available for | 
that purpose. 

Arkansas—Planting of Fall garden crops 
such as cats, wheat, rye, barley, gave 
much Fall and Winter grazing and re- 
duced feed costs this Winter. The meat 
canning work of home demonstration 
agents was most helpful. There were 301,- 
460 pounds of meat, canned up to Dec. 1. 
Considerable amounts have been canned 
since that date. 


Kentucky—Late greens, Winter greens, 
poultry, meats, sauerkraut and garden 
crops. 


Oklahoma—Vegetables grown and 
canned and meat canned. A question-| 
naire sent out to agents last Fall showed 
that in the drought stricken counties there 
were 37,893 Fall gardens. 


he said, is through a process of recapture 
oi excess profits by taxation. 

Mr. Green said he had given some at- 
tention to the plan of price-fixing advo- 
cated by Bernard M. Baruch, and had 
difficulty in bringing himself to approval. 

Such a sweeping plan, he said, would 
be necessary only in the event of such a 
major war as the World War, and in that 
case, taking world-wide economic condi- 


tions into consideration such 2 plan would | 


be extremely difficult 
It would be difficult, 


in adiministration. 


he said, 


and consequently profits mount. 


Therefore, he said, in his recommenda- 
tion of profit regulation in war time, he 
referred to excessive war-time profit 
rather than normal profits. 

He opposed, however, the promulgation 
of any rigid price-fixing plan in advance 
No conclusion can be reached in advance 
of any emergency, he said, since all sit- 
uations must be dealt with in the light of 
circumstances. 

“My only recommenadtion,” Mr. Green 
said, “is a study of the experience of the 
last war so that it can be made available 
and kept up io date in the event of an- 
other war.” 

“I wish to oppose anything,” he con- 
cluded,” that might tend to create re- 
bellion or opposition on the part of the 
masses of the people.” 

Cc. C. Williams, former Chief of Ord- 
nance of the War Department, told the 
Commission he considered any effort at 
drafting property undesirable. 

“What I consider desirable is that those 
who have part in the conduct of a war 
should know what to do and do it with as 


| little delay as possible.” 


The only requirement of industry in 
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to hold | 
| down prices in war time because in such 
periods production is stimulated by war, | 
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adventure. 

Here is golf on a champion- 
shi 
warmed outdoor pool with snow- 


capped peaks for a background 


where every turn reveals new 
splendors . . . Mountain-climb- 


[Canada Protests Capture 
Of Vessel as Rum Runuer 


A protest against the capture of the 
Canadian rum runner “Josephine K” dur- 
ing which her captain was killed. was made 
by the Canadian Government on March 17, 
according to an oral statement by the 
| Department of State on that date. 

_A note lodging formal protest was de- 
livered to the Department 
the charge d'affaires of the Canadian Le- 
gation, Hume Wrong. The Department 
stated orally that it was taking the pro- 
test' under consideration. 


time of war, he said, is to be told what is 
desired of them. 


The two things necessary, he said, are 
that industry know what is desired of 

them and second, that they show a will- 
| ingness to do it. 

Towards the goal of equalization of bur- 
dens of war, Gen. Williams said that the 
policy pursued during the last war is the 
desirable one. 
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Efforts to Limit 


| 


Importation of 


Oil Discussed 


‘Senator Borah Says Plan 


Would Violate Anti-trust 
Laws; Curtailment Urged 
Of Foreign Production 





Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, stated 


; Orally March 17 that, in his opinion, any 
| effort to place a limitation on imports of 


foreign oil would be a violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 


He expressed this belief regarding ef- 


| forts now being made to effect among 


large oil importing concerns a cooperative 


| agreement to limit oil imports in the in- 


terest of domestic producers. 
Senator Capper ‘(Rep.), of Kansas, de- 


|clared after a conference with President 


Hoover at the White House on March 17 


; that although an agreement on the part 


of the large oil companies to curtail their 
foreign production of oil would help in 
the present situation, it would not pro- 
vide all the help necessary to relieve the 
independent oil producers in this coun- 
try. It would still be necessary, he said, 
to have a tariff on imports of oil. 


Concerns Curtail Output 


Senator Capper said that the Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, as a 
member of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, had brought about an agreement 
on the part of three of the major oil com- 


;panies to curtail their oil production in 


of State by) 


Venezuela and Colombia. They are the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, the 
Dutch Shell interests and the Gulf Oil 
Company. An effort is now being made to 
get the fourth company, the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, to join in the agree- 


| ment, the Senator said. 





with new radio tubes 


by 
new 
the radio tubes 
used by over 200 big broadcast- 


RCA RADIOTRON CO., INC. 


(A Radie Corporation of America Subsidiary) 
Look for the red and black carton 


RCA RADIOTRONS 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 


The Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, has requested the Oil States 
Advisory Committee to postpone the oil 
conference until April 9, he stated orally 
March 17. 


State Conference Planned 

Mr. Wilbur said he telegraphed C. I. 
Murray, chairman of the committee, ex- 
plaining that the report of the Voluntary 
Committee on Petroleum Economics ap- 
pointed to study the demands of the indus- 
try for the next six months will then be 
ready. The Oil States Advisory Committee 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 
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ASPER. 


in the heart of the highest Canadian Rockies 






ing with or without Swiss guides 
... Every sport you can desire in 
a setting of utter magnificence. 


Jasper Park Lodge is owned 
and operated by Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. It offers every 
luxury of accommodation and 
service. Unexcelled cuisine. Rea- 
sonable rates. Convenient through 
train service. Booklets and com- 
plete information on rates and 
accommodations from this office. 
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Five Substances 
Found Necessary 


To Proper Diet 


Vitamins and Minerals Said 


To Be Most Often i oak! 


ing; Proteins, Carbohy- 
drates and Fats Stressed 


American diets, when deficient at all, 
are most likely to be deficient in minerals 
and vitamins, according to a public Health 
Service statement Mar. 17, in which it is 
pointed out that a healthy diet must in- 
clude five groups of substances; vitamins. 
minerals, proteins, fats and carbohydrates. 

“An insufficient amount of certain of the 


vitamins may produce scrious disease, 
permanent deformity, and sometimes 
death, if not corrected in time,” accord- 


ing to the statement, which follows in full 
text: 

The question of what to eat is one of 
our daily problems that, too frequently, 
is decided on the basis of convenience in- 
stead of logical thinking and accurate 
knowledge. The food we eat has much 
to do with whether we shall have a 
healthy body or a sick one, and improper 
food selection often leads to conditions 
tha* can be corrected only by long periods 
of proper food adjustment. 


A little too much fat or carbohydrate 
in the diet may eventually result in 
Obesity, which is frequently never prop- 
erly corrected. As insufficient amount of 
certain of the vitamins may _ produce 
serious disease, permanent deformity, and 
sometimes death, if not corrected in time. 
It is indeed fortunate for our well-being 
that the selection of the proper foods is 
not difficult. The foods we should eat 
can be determined without the aid of a 
dietitian, and are available in every 
American city. 


Necessary Substances 


In addition to water, there are five 
groups of substances that must be pres- 
ent in our diet if we are to remain 
healthy. They are as follows: (1) Vita- 
mins, (2) minerals, (3) proteins, (4) fats, 
and (5) carbohydrates. American diets, 
when deficient at all, are most likely to 
be deficient in minerals and vitamins, 
and the American housewife should be 
particular to secure an adequate supply 
of these substances. 


We now know of several different vita- 
mins, all of which must be in the diet if 
health is to be maintained. These can be 
conveniently considered in three classes: 
First, those obtained with fats—such as 
butter, cream, and fish-liver oils; second, 
those which are destroyed by cooking and 
which are obtained with fresh, uncooked 
vegetables and fruits, such as lettuce, cab- 
bage, tomatoes, oranges, apples, etc.; and, 
third, the vitamin not harmed by cook- 
ing, and obtained principally with lean 
meats and milk. 

Minerals are necessary for the proper 
formation of bones and blood. Milk is 
one of the most important foods we have 
for richness in minerals and vitamins. It 
supplies most of the vitamins and all of 


the minerals we need, except iron. It is 
especially rich in lime. Oatmeal is fairly 
rich in vitamins and minerals. Dried 


beans contain iron, phosphorus, and cal- 
cium. Spinach, lettuce, cabbage and other 
green leafy vegetables provide minerals 
and vitamins. ‘Tomatoes, oranges, and 
apples are also to be recommended. 


Protein Called Important 


After an adequate supply of minerals 
and vitamin® is assured, 
important thing to be considered is the 
protein. The proper kind and amount of 


protein must be present or normal growth | 


and development will not take place. It 
has been estimated that the daily diet 


of an average man should contain about | 
If we secure our) 


22 ounces of protein. 


protein in the cheapest manner (that is, 
in vegetables, particularly beans of various 


kinds), we obtain a protein of poor qual- | 
and in ~ to make the dict cor- | 


ity, 


rect we must add protein of higher qual- 


ity, such as that from milk, milk prod-| 


ucts, meats, fish and eggs. Those who 
can afford it usually prefer to have most 
of their protein in the more costly form 
of eggs and meat on account of their 
palatability. ’ 
is known as complete protein, on account 
of its good quality, and the fact that it 
docs not require the addition of protein 
from other sources. 

After attending to these items, the en- 


ergy value of the dict should be taken) 


into consideration. We must know how 
muzth to eat in order to have enough 
fuel to do our work without using the 
body tissues. In order to know this we 
estimate the fuel value of the diet in 
calories. The calorie is simply a conven- 
ient unit of measure. One ounce of pro- 
tein or carbohydrate supplies about 115 
calorics, and one ounce of fat about 264 
calories; and so all that we have to do 
is determine the composition and amount 
of the food we eat in order to know the 
fucl value of our diet. Most books on nu- 
trition and dietetics give tables showing 
the caloric value of definite amounts of 
the common foodstuffs. It has been es- 
timated that an American man or woman 
living a quict life at home, with little 
exercise, needs about 2,500 calories a day; 
if working, without much exercise, 3,000 
calories; on light work, 3,500 calories; and 
if doing hard work, 4,000 or more calories 
are necessary. 
Energy Value of Fats 


Fats are important additions to the dict 
on account of their high energy value. 
They supply about twice as much energy 
as an equal weight of protein or carbo- 
hydrate, and thus relieve the body of the 
necessity of dealing with an _ excessive 
amount of material in order to obtain a 
large number of calories. The most im- 
poriant fatty foods are butter and cream, 
because of their palatability and ease of 
assimilation, and because they carry vita- 
mins with them. It is difficult to obtain 
a sufficient caloric intake in a diet which 
is without fat. However, an excessive 
amount of fat tends to cause digetive up- 
sets in certain individuals and gives a 
disagreeable feeling of heaviness after 
eating. On the other hand, a proper 
quantity gives a desirable feeling of com- 
fort and well-being. Improperly fried 
foods should be avoided, since grease 
soaked through the food tends to obstruct 
the work of the digestive fluids. 

Carbohydrates are neccssary in order 
for the body properly to use the protein 
and fats in the diet; aud for this reason 
the bulk of the diet should be made up of 
carbohydrates, which may be obtained 
from the large number of starchy and 
sweet foods. 

In addition to making the diet nu- 
tritionally sound, there are other impor- 


tant things to be considered. One of 
these is roughage. A certain amount of 
roughage seems io assist tie body in 


handling the waste products of digestion. 
A sufficient quantity is usually ob:ained 
from the green vegetables in the dict. If 
enough of these are eaten, bran or 
other cereal may ve added to the diet, 


not 


unless there is some condition which 
makes it inadvisatle to include such 
items. 

Another factor is palatability. An at- 


tractive table of well-prepared food tends 
Jo increase food consumption. The diet 
may also be planned so that there will 
be no feeling of hunger at the end of the 


the next most/| 


Protein from milk and meat | 


iaasinataetaes 
| 


Total Number of Bills and Resolutions Enacted Was 1,524 


‘Reduced Volume of Measures | 
| Passed by the 71st Congress 


- ~e—- — 


| As Compared With 1,722 for the 70th Congress, 





The 7ist Congress enacted a lesser vol- 
lume of legislation than the neak Con- 
gress Of recent years, the 7lst. it was an- 
nounced March 17 by the Tally Clerk 
of the House, Eugene F. Sharkoff. The 
statement, issucd aiter a check by the 
office of the Clerk of the House, William 
Tyler Page, with the Senate and White 
House, follows in full text: 

The comparative statement of the work 
of the House of Representatives, 70th and 
7ist Congresses, follows: 


Tist 70th 
Calendar days ......... e 518 259 
Actual Geys in session ... 290 199 














House bills introduced ..... 17,334 
House joint resolutions .. 435 
Houre simple resoluticns 351 
House concurrent resolutions .... 53 69 
Total bills and resolutions, .138,356 18,180 
Public laws: 
Approved sate es Peudeesenes 867 1,034 
|} Without approval . 0 0 
[ CE WOO .6.vcacees 2 3 
Total public laws ..e.sseoes. 869 1,037 
Public resolutions: ; ol 
ADPTOVER ...s.ceese 149 108 
Without approval 0 





Total public resolutions 


Private laws TES Re de MeCN SES 
Private resolutions 
laws, 


Total, resolutions 





Committee “reports: 
Union calendar 
House calendar 
Private calendar 

Total 





Reported bills acted upon: 











Union calendar 615 722 
House calendar 500 659 
Private calendar 872 §=1,005 
Total acted upon evcees 1,987 2.385 
Reported bills pending eevee 747 240 
Total reported ...... rrr ery 2,734 2.625 
Resolutions agreed to: ee hae 
EO cn scceruseiscdeveaveuses “ae 171 
House concurrent ... 22 23 
Senate concurrent 21 12 
Total resolutions agreed to... 263 ~ 205 


The total laws of the Congress numbered 
1,524, which were divided as follows: House | 
bills, 932; House joint resolutions, 99: Sen- | 
ate bills, 449; and Senate -joint resolu- | 
tions, 44. 


The House passed 1,430 House bills and 
{resolutions and 500 Senate bills and reso- 
|lutions. The House passed 384 House 
| bills, 12 House joint resolutions, 9 Senate | 
bills and joint resolutions which did not 
become laws. 

There were introduced in the Senate 
6,279 bills, 265 joint resolutions, 41 concur- 
j Tent resolutions, and 495 simple resolu- 
|tions. The Senate passed 811 Senate bills 
and 77 joint resolutions. The Senate Com- 
mittees made 1,876 reports. The Senate 
| passed 395 Senate bills and resolutions 
| which did not become laws. Of this num- 
| ber 54 were indefinitely postponed in the 
House because similar House bills had be- 
come laws or were further advanced in 
| the process of becoming laws. Of the 493 | 
| Senate bills which became laws, 243 were 
jenacted in lieu of an equal number of 
House bills which had been reported from 
committees and which were laid on the 
table to facilitate the enactment of the 
legislation. 


Of the 932 House bills which became 
laws there were included 9 omnibus pen- 


sion bills containing 5,987 private bills 
which were enacted. 





|President Transmitted 


Total of 123 Messages 


The grand total of laws, including those 
seen in omnibus pension bills, was 


The President transmitted to the House 
|123 messages; executive departments trans- | 
mitted 885 communications. Petitions filed 
numbered 10,347. There were 1,181 bills 
entered upon the consent calendar, of 
which 1,060 were acted upon, leaving 121 
upon the calendar. Five petitions for 
entry of bills upon the Calendar of Mo- 
tions to instruct committees were filed | 
but did not receive a sufficient number of | 
signatures. 


Comparative statement, 


work of the 52d to 








7ist Congress, inclusive: 

Number of bills, A; number of reports. B: | 
public laws, C; rivate 7 . “laws 
and resolutions, E: a S: oe ee 

A B Cc 
Pifty-second eer 10,623 2,613 398 304 732 
Pifty-third dues 8.987 1,982 463 248 711) 
Fifty-fourth .. 10,378 3,080 384 564 948) 
Pifty-fifth 12,223 2.364 429 1,044 1,473 
Fifty-sixth 14.339 3,006 443 1,498 1,941 | 
Fifty-seventh 17,560 3,919 470 2.311 2781 
Fifty-eighth + 19,209 4,904 574 3, 4,041 
Fifty-ninth + 25,897 8.174 692 6, 6,940 
Sixtieth ++ 28,440 2,300 350 584 
Sixty-first ........ 33,015 2,302 525 810 
Sixty-second ..... 28,870 1,628 530 7136 
Sixty-third ++ 21,616 1,513 417 700 
Sixty-fourth ...... 21,104 1,637 458 684 
Sixty-fifth ++ 16,239 1,187 404 5C8 
Sixty-sixth . + 16,170 1.420 470 594 
| Sixty-seventh ++ 14,475 1,763 655 931 
| Sixty-eighth + 12,474 1,652 707 996 
Sixty-ninth - 17,415 2,319 808 1,423 
Seventieth . . 17,334 2,821 1,145 577 1.722} 
Seventy-first 17,373 2,946 1,009 515 1,524 





In the 65th Congress there were passed 
56 public resolutions, 348 public laws, and 
48 private laws, all of which are included 
in the above table totals, and which in- 
clude omnibus pension bills. The number 
of House (simple) resolutions introduced 
was 625. The number of joint resolu- 
tions introduced was 445, and concurrent | 
resolutions 75. There were 330 entries of | 
bills and resolutions upon the calendar | 
| for unanimous consent, 297 of which were | 
either passed or odjected to, leaving 33 | 
remaining on the calendar. There were | 
34 motions filed to discharge committees 
from consideration of bills and resolutions | 
not reported. Forty concurrent resolu- | 


jmeal. Certain foods are known to have 
}& greater satisfying value than others. | 
Meats of various kinds are most important | 
in this respect. Butter and other fats, 
and soups containing meat extractives 
are also valuable; and a dessert, or other | 
sweet food taken at the end of the meal, | 


increases its satisfying effect. Thus, a 
prominent American nutritionist states | 
that a meal consisting of, first, a soup 


containing meat extractives: second, meat- 
}and potatoes, to which may be added, 
| starchy vogetables, then a salad with an 
oil dressing, and ending with a dessert, 
gives the greatest degree of satisfacion. 


_ Some of the leading nutrition experts 
in the country have summarized a man’s 
normal dietary needs. in order to enjoy 
health, as follows: One quart of milk. 
two salads, two liberal helpings of the 
leafy portions of pre... vegetables, one 
small helping of any meat, and two eggs. 
He may add to this anything within rea- 
son that his appetite demands, including 
a liberal supply of bread, butter, fruit, and 
various vegetables. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that if we eat more food 
than we need, the body stores up part of 
the excess as fat, and continued over- 
cating leads to unsightly deposits of fat 
in the body. On the other hand, an in- 
sufficient amount of food leads to emacia- 
tion, even if all of the necessary dietary 
factors are present. We must, therefore. 
watch the quantity as well as the quality 
of the food we eat. : 





| resolutions were agreed to. | i 
| other communications received during the | 
| Congress numbered 1,030. | 


| reported. 


| was 379, 


Office of House Clerk Announces 


| tions were agreed to. Executive communi- 
cations (departmental) received during 
the Congress numbered 1,572. 


In the 66th Congress there were passed 
69 public resolutions, 401 public laws, and 
120 private laws, all of which are included 


clude omnimus pension bills. The 17 
omnibus pension bills were introduced in 
ithe House. They contained 3,596 private 
| bills which became laws. The number of 
House (simple) resolutions introduced was 
|710. The number of joint resolutions in- 
| troduced was 481 and concurrent resolu- 
tions 78. 
and resolutions upon the calendar for 
unanimous ccnsent, 380 of which 
cither passed or objected to, leaving 36 
remaining on the calendar. There were 
10 motions filed to discharge committees 
from consideration of bills and resolutions 
not reported. 
tions were agreed to. Executive and 
other communications received during the 
|Congress numbercd 1,237. 


In the 67th Congress there were passed 
104 public resolutions, 550 public laws, and | 
1276 private laws, all of which are in- 
| cluded in the above table totals, and which 

include omnibus pension bills. The 22} 
jomnibus pension bills were introduced in | 
ithe House. They contained 2,048 private | 
| pills which became laws. The number of 
House (simple) resolutions introduced was 
580, The number of joint resolutions in- 
troduced was 466 and concurrent resolu- 
tions 88. There were 599 entries of bills 
and resolutions upon the calendar for 
l/unanimous consent, 569 of which were 
| either passed or objected to, leaving 30 
remaining on the calendar. There were 
10 motions filed to discharge committees | 
from consideration of bills *and resolu- | 
tions not reported. Fifty-five concurrent 
Executive and 





In the 68th Congress there were passed 


|75 public resolutions, 632 public laws, and 


285 private laws, all of which are included 


lin the above table totals, and which in- 


clude 9 omnibus pension bills. The, 9 
omnibus pension bills were introduced Gn 
the House. They contained 3.528 private 
bills, of which 1,989 became laws. The 
number of House (simple) resolutions in- 
troduced was 464. The number of joint 
resolutions introduced was 385 and con- 
current resolutions 48. There were 853 | 
entries of bills and resolutions upon the 
consent calendar, 841 of which were either 
passed or objected to, leaving 12 remain- 
ing on the calendar. There were 4 mo- 
tions filed to discharge committees from 
consideration of bills and resolutions not 
Thirty-six concurrent resolu- | 
tions were agreed to. Executive and other 
communications received during the Con- 
gress numbered 918. Petitions filed in the | 
House numbered 3,978. The House passed 
153 House bills, 9 Senate bills, and ‘9 
House joint resolutions which failed to 
be enacted into law. 





Review of Enactments 
By 69th Congress 


In the 69th Congress there were passed 
71 public resolutions, 808 public laws, 537 
private laws, and 7 private resolutions, | 
all of which are included in the above 
table totals, and which include 8 omnibus 
pension bills. The eight omnibus pension 
bills were introduced in the House. They 
contained 5,998 private bills, of which 5,-| 
533 became laws. The number of House 
(simple) resolutions introduced was 457. 
The number of joint resolutions introduced | 
and concurrent resolutions 61. 
There were 1,107 entries of bills and reso- | 
lutions upon the Consent Calendar, 1,095 | 
of which were either passed or objected | 
to, leaving 12 remaining on the calendar. 
There were four motions filed to dis- 
charge committees from consideration of 
bills and resolutions not reported, none 
of which received sufficient signatures to 
be placed on Calendar of Motions to Dis- 
charge Committees. Thirty-eight concur- 
rent resolutions were agreed to. Executive | 
and other communications received dur- 
ing the Congress numbered 1,055. Peti- 
tions filed in the House numbered 7,615. 
The House passed 407 House bills, 16 Sen- 
ate bills and resolutions, and 21 House 
joint resolutions which failed to be en- 
acted into law. The House reccived 99} 
messages from the President. 

In the 70th Congress to total laws num- |} 
bered 1,722, which were divided as fol- 
lows: House bills 945, House joint reso- 
lutions 60, Senate bills 660, and Senate 
joint resolutions 57. | 


The House passed 1,584 House bills and | 
resolutions and 736 Senate bills and reso- | 
lutions. The House passed 559 House) 
bills, 20 House joint resolutions, 19 Senate 
bills and joint resolutions which did not 
become laws. 

There were introduced in the Senate 5,- 
903 bills, 224 joint resolutions, 38 concur- | 
rent resolutions, and 351 simple resolu- | 
tions. The Senate passed 941 bills and) 
79 joint resolutions. The Senate commit- | 
tees made 2,074 reports. The Senate passed | 
301 Senate bills and resolutions which 
did not become laws. Of this number 78 
were indefinitely postponed in the House 
because similar House bills had become 
laws or were further advanced in the 
process of becoming laws. Of the 660 
Senate bills which became laws, 160 were 
enacted in lieu of an equal number of 
House bills which had been reported from 
committees and which were laid on the} 
table to facilitate the enactment of the} 








legislation. 
Of the 945 House bills which became 
laws there were included eight omnibus 


pension bills, which, added to one Scnate} 
Omnibus bill, made a total of nine omni- | 
bus pension bills containing 7,620 private 
bills which were enacted. 

The grand total of laws, including those 
enacted in omnibus pension bills, was 9,- 
333. 

The President transmitted to the House 
103 messages, executive departments trans- 
mitted 876 communications. Petitions filed 
numbered 13,617. There were 1,422 bills| 
enacted upon the Consent Calendar, of 
which 1,394 were acted upon, leaving 28 
upon the Calendar. Two petitions for | 
entry of bills upon the Calendar of Mo-| 
tions to instruct committees were filed 
but did not receive a sufficient number 
of signatures. | 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS — 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading | 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress cord numbers are given. | 
In ordering, ful! title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

Strawberry Varieties in the U. S. 
1043--Dept. Agri Free at Dept. Agri 

(Agr. 27-748) 

Coast Guard Officers and Cadct Register—Jan 
1, 1981. Treasury Dept. Sale at Supt. Docu- | 
ments; 35 cents (15726584) | 

Plant Studies, Vol. 24, from Nat'l Herbarium— | 
Smithsonian Inst’n. Available at Nat'l Mu- 


Farm Buli. 


seum 

Experiment Station Record, Feb. ‘31, Vol. 64 
No. 3—Dept. Agric. Sale at Supt. Docu- 
ments; 10 cents (Agr. 9-832) 





“R113-30,"" and “R97-30," Dept. Commerce. 


Simplified Practice Recommendations, mmerce. 
Sale at Supt. Documents, 5 cents each, 


in the above table totals, and which in- | 


There were 416 entries of bills | 


were | 


Forty concurrent resolu- | 


An optical coincidence gage, for use 
; in making precise measurements in 
a direction normal to the surface 
viewed, has been developed at the 
United States Bureau of Standards. 
The instrument, shown is in me- 
chanical principle similar to a mili- 
tary range finder, using, however, 
two microscopes instead of tele- 


| 


United States Bureau of Standards. 
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. . » Record of Bills in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


Bills Introduced . | 


¢ Banking: Finance 


Ark. S. 443. Norrell. To provide further 
protection for bank depositors by permitting 
stockholders to pay double liability in ad- 
vance. Passed Senate. 

ll. S. J. R. 11. Mills. Creates commission 
of three senators and four representatives to 
investigate banking conditions as to causes 
of failures, misuse of deposits if any, cur- 
tailment of credit, also branch and chain 
banking and all activities in which banks 
are engaged which are not properly within 
legitimate banking business. To report this 
session with recommendations. 

Till. H. 425. Rew. Reduces small loan inter- 
est rate from 3!, to 2 per cent a month; 
3anks. . 

Minn. H. 767. Dahle et al. Prohibits State 
deposits in banks in which holding com- 
panies own more than 25 per cent of stock, 
unless securities to cover double liability of 
stockholders are pledged State; if this is done 
the holding company comes under the super- 
vision of the State: Panks and Banking. 

Tex. H. 768. Sanders et al. 
control over budget appropriations after 
made, and creating uniform budget systems 
for State and subdivisions; State Affairs. 


Insurance 

Idaho. H. 296. Hissiwsy Committee. 
provide for establishment of proof of financial 
responsibility after failure to satisfy judg- 
ments in motor vehicle accident cases. 

N. Y. S. 1082. Weakley. Relative to rate 
regulation, providing section 141, 
Law, shall not apply to broker negotiating in- 
surance on behalf of an assured; Insurance. 

© A. 1478. Schwartzwald. To amend 
subsection 6, section 143, Insurance Law, by 
extending provision for broker's certificate of 
authority to applicants meeting certain qual- 
ifications; Insurance. 

N. Y. A. 1479. Schwartzwald. To require 
a provision in endowment policies that if in- 


sured dies. before maturity of policy, company | 


will pay amount that premiums would have 
purchased at published ordinary life rate; 
Insurance. 

N. Y. S. 1163. Mastick. To create unem- 
ployment reserve fund in State Labor Depart- 
ment through contributions of 142 per cent 
of wages. 

Mo. H. 590. Jones. To amend 
than life or fire by adding new subsection 
relating to writing of fire insurance by such 
companies. 

Mo. H. 591. Jones. To amend statute re- 
lating to taxation of insurance companies to 
permit additional deduction in case of mutual 
companies, of all unabsorbed or unused pre- 
miums returned or credited to policyholders. 

Okla. 5S. 198. Chamberlin. Relative to 
right of mutual benefit associations to do 
business in the State. 


Tex. H. 762. Ray. To prohibit increase of 


premium rates after 20 years membership in | 


fraternal benefit society; Insurance. 


Labor and Industry 

N. Y. S. 1217. Burchill. To provide wages 
paid under public works contracts shall not 
be required to exceed rate prevailing at time 
bids were submitted; Labor. 

N. YY. A. 1481. Schwartzwald. 
minimum wage board in Labor Department 
for determining wages of women and minors; 
Labor. 

mM. E To create unem- 
State Labor De- 


of 142 per 


S. 1163. Mastick. 
ployment reserve fund in 
partment through contributions 
cent of wages. 
Wash. H. 348. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Watkins.” To license and 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 


and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congréss card number 
is at end of last line. 





Ashton, Mina Pf. Tales from story-town, 141 
p., illus. Chicago, Beckley-Cardy co., 1930. 


31-1466 

Britten, F. W. Horological hints and helps. 
(Lockwood's manuals.) 327 p., il!us. Lond., 
C. Lockwood and son, 1930 31-1449 
Brookings institution, Wash., D. C. ... Cata- 
log of publications. 85 p. 1930. 31-1439 
Collman, Chas. A... . Our mysterious panics, 
1830-1930; events and men involved. 310 p. 
N. Y., W. Morrow & co., 1931. 31-1475 


Columbus typesetting co., Columbus, O. Type 


Executive | 


statute | 
relating to mutual insurance companies other | 





| 
| 


regulate employment agencies; Industrial In- 
surance. 

Okla. H. 382. Roberts. To provide for 
five-day week on all public works. 

Motor Vehicles 

N. Y. S. 1203. Westall. Relative to liabil- 
ity of owners of motor véhiclés for injuries 
causéd by any person using, instead of legally 
using, a vehicle with permissior of owne.; | 
Internal Affairs. | 

N. Y. S. 1212. Westall. To provide that 
accident reports shall not be open for pub- 
lic inspection and shall be admissible in 
evidence only to prove compliance with stat- 


ute; Internal Affairs. 

N. Y. A. 1644. Bartholomew. Same as S. | 
1203; Internal Affairs. 

N. Y. A. 1645. Bartholomew. Same as S. | 
1212; Internal Affairs. 

Idaho. H. 296. See Insurance. 

Okla. ..S. 200. Daugherty. To fix maxi- 
mum length and height of motor vehicles 


and to limit number of trailers. | 

Tex. H. 763. Adamson. To provide guest 
passengers shall not have cause in action 
for injury against owners of vehicles; Judi- 


ciary. 


To; 


Insurance | 











. demonstration of variety of linotoype 
and monotype faces that are available at) 
153 p., illus. Columbus, O., 1930. 

31-1436 


Cunnison, James. Labour organization. (Pit- 
man's applied economics ser.) 272 p. N. 
Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1930. 31-1481 

Dingman, Chas. F. Estimating building costs. 
2d ed. 277 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill 
book co., 1931. 31-1445 

Dunning. Philip H. History reveats itself; 
or, Even in Rome, original screen story, by 
° and Louis Wolheim. 14 p. N. Y.. 
Internatl. press, 1930. 31-1083 

Durrans, Thos. H. Solvents. (Series of mon- 
ogravhs on applied chemistry. v. 4.) 144 p 
Lond., Chapman & Hall, 1930 31-1448 

Eazieton, Clyde. Attempt to define aggression. 
(Internatl. conciliation. Nov., 1930, no. 264.) 
76 p. Worcester, Mass., Carnegie endow- 
ment for internatl. peace, Div. of inter- 
course and educ., 1939. 

Edgerton, Harold A. Academic prognosis in 
univ. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state univ., 
1928.) 83 p. York, Pa., Maple press co., 
1930. 31-1443 

Ellis, Havelock. Fountain life. Impres- 
sions and comments of ... 488 p. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin co., 1930. 31-26045 

Filter, Raymond 0. Growth of ability, by ... 
and Omar C. Held. (Educational psychology 
monographs, no. 28.) 174 p., illus. Balti- 
more, Warwick & York, 1930 31-1442 

Hattersley, Alan F. 


of 





racy. 273 p. Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 
1930 31-1482 
Kinccella, Hazel G. Kinscella readers a tee 
illus. Lincoln, Univ. pub. co., 1930. 31-1377 


Lord, Daniel A. Speaking of birth con- 
trol (Queen's work booklet, no. 30.) 
Saint Louis, Queen's work press, 1930 

31-1477 

MacDonald, Wilson. Caw-caw bailads. 47 p.. 
illus. Buffalo, Gay-Hagen, 1930 31-1082 

McDowell, John. Fellowship of toil: meseages 


31-1483 | 


Short history of democ- | 


47 p. | 





on industrial relationships. 150 p. N. Y.. 

Fleming H. Revell co., 1930. 31-1479 | 

MeMurtrie, Douglas C. Pioneer printer of 
New Orleans. 17 p. Chicago, Eyncourt 

press, 1930. 31-1438 

Meyer, Otto. Varicose veins and varicose ul- 
cers. 36 p. N, Y¥., Hansa book co., 1930. 

31-1451 


|} on the production of coal, barytes, stone, etc. | 


| to impose a l-cent gasoline tax. 
To create | 


N. Y. S. Int. 1241. Fearon. To provide 
certificate of registration suspended under | 
Financial Responsibility Law shall not be 
transferred nor motor vehicle registered in an- 
other name to defeat purposes of act; Internal 
Affairs. 

Social Welfare 


N. C. S. 326. Hardy. To provide for a 


|} commission to study old age pensions and 


suggest legislation to next General Assembly; 
Pensions, 

N. Y. A. 1441. 
who have been 


Bernhardt. 
residents 


To make aliens 
of State for 25 


years eligible for old age relief; Ways and 
Means. 

Taxation | 

Ark. S. 462. Exempting motor carriers from 


gross receipts tax, provided they do not op-| 
erate beyond 10-mile radius. 

Ark. S. 509. Imposing a tax of 8 cents 
a pound on white oleomargarine and 16 cents | 
a pound on the colored product. 

Ark. S. 510. Reducing the rate of the 
capital stock tax on foreign corporations. 

Idaho. S. J. M. 11. Memorializing Congress 
to amend the existing tariff on sugar. 


Md. H. 181. Imposing a license tax on 
outdoor advertising. 

Md. H. 190. Amending the Gasoline Tax | 
Law in regard to inspection of measuring | 
devices. 

Md. H. 205. Exempting from taxation 


certain aircraft, together with buildings and 
machinery used in the manufacture thereof. | 


Mich. H. 111. Imposing a stock transfer 
tax. } 
Mo. H. 522. Imposing a license tax on | 


moving picture films. 
Mo. S. 379. Imposing a gross revenue tax 


Mo. S. 394. Imposing an admissions tax. 
N. Mex. S. 144. Imposing, a tobacco tax. 
N. Mex. H. 250. Permitting municipalities | 


N. C. H. 719. Amending the Constitution | 
to vermit intangible and severance taxes. 

Okla. H. 342. Increasing the rate of the 
gross production tax on oil from 3 to 12 
per cent. 

Tex. H. 732. Amending the Franchise | 
Tax Law | 

Tex. H. 741. Amending the Inheritance | 
Tax Law. 

Utah. H. J. R. 8. Proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment which would permit the| = 


Legislature to exempt industrial plants from 
taxes. 


Wis. S. 178. Relating to the minimum 
income tax. 

Wis. S. 191. Relating to the taxation of 
telephone companies. 

Wis. S. 203. Relating to the assessment 
of real estate. 

Wis. S. 204. Relating to assessment of 
apportionment of State and county taxes. 

Wis. A. 236. Relating to income tax re- 
ports of estates. 

Veterans 
N. Y. A. 1509. Caughlin. To provide for 


veterans’ legal aid bureau in law department; 
Ways and Means. 

Mo. H. 581. Clay. To prefer ex-service men 
for public employment. 

Workmen's Compensation 

N. J. S. 284. MeAllister. To provide com- 
pensation for public employes similar to that 
provides for injured industrial workers; Judi- 
ciary. 

Mo. H. 568. Miller. Relative to rights of 
parties in cases where third person is Hable 
for injury. 

N.Y. S. Int. 1243. Wheatley. To provide 
insurance premiums shall be deemed preferred 
claims in all insolvency or bankruptcy pro- | 


ceedings except as to wages; Labor and Indus- 
tries. 

a. 
S. Int. 


A. 
1243. 


Int. 1710. Cornaire. Same as | 





RESIDENTIAL 
SECLUSION 
...and graciousness at the St. Regis. 
Adjacent to the best clubs, galleries, 
shops. Internationally cherished cui- 
sine... center of smart New York’s 
gaieties. Day by day accommodations 
well within reason. Suites on lease. 


HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Fitth Avenue . New York 
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Optical Gage for Minute Measurements 


scopes to form the optical sys- 
tem. The magnification is approxi- 
mately 85 in the constructed instru- 
ment; as the settings are made 
without mechanical contact the 
instrument is said to be particu- 
larly well adapted for measure- 
ments where all danger of deform- 
ation of the object should be 
avoided. 


Mild Winter Noted 
In Northern Group 
Of National Parks 


Unusual Cold Experienced, 
However, in Southern Re- 
serves, According to De- 
partment of Interior 


The northern Winter 


apparently 


| changed places with the southern Win-| 
| ter this year, inasmuch as national parks 


in the norwestern section of the country 


| were visited by “unusually mild” weather, 


whereas those in the Southwest reported 
“cold and snow,” the Department of the 
Interior stated March 17. The statement 


| follows in full text: 


Normally the 


Northwest, 


national 


parks of the} 
particularly the Yellowstone | 
and the Glacier, are known for rigorous | 


| Danish Concerns . 
Offer Substitute 


| 


| 











| 


Winters, while the southern States are | 


known as the “banana belt.” 


the Southwest reported cold and snow. 


Temperature Above Zero 
Both January and February were un- 
usually mild in these northern parks, and 
neither of them reported zero weather 


This year | 
the tables were turned, and the northern | 
parks enjoyed a Winter unheard of in its | 
annals, while the national monuments of | 


during the entire month of January. This | 


is in sharp contrast to January, 1930, 
which was not only the coldest January 


of record in Yellowstone Park, but also | 


the coldest month of any during the pe- | 


riod of official records, with 20 days when 
the mercury hid below zero. 

With the mild Winter, very little snow- 
fall has been reported. As an old-timer in 
the Yellowstone remarked, “the park 
seems to have slipped down about 500 
Glacier Park reports the snowfall 
is below half the normal amount. In this 


park a ranger on Feb. 1 reported that the | 


buds had swelled on many trees, and that 
in one spot the pussywillows were out 


At the Canyon Ranger Station, usually | 


snowed up for the Winter, a robin took 


up his permanent year-round residence, | 


and at last reports seemed quite content. 


He is fed by the Winter keeper at the} 


hotel. 


From the Southwest comes an entirely | 
| different story. 


Capulin Mountain Na- 
tional Monument in New Mexico reported 
from 6 to 12 inches of snow all over that 
region, while El Morro National Monu- 
in the same State recorded the 
mercury standing at 20 below zero for 
almost a week. 
Monument in Arizona also has had cold 
weather, and reports that on Dec. 28 
the thermometer reached 14 degrees be- 
low zero. 

Since the breaking of heavy storms 








Petrified Forest National | 


}and severe weather throughout the Mid- | 
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~ For Fresh Cream 


Find Ready Market for New 
Product Consisting of 
Milk Blended Into Emul- 

| sion With Vegetable Oil 


| A substitute for fresh cream, which is 
| finding a market in many homes, is being 
manufactured by four Danish firms, ac-= 
cording to information supplied by thé 


Department of Commerce March 17. Fur- 
| ther information was furnished as follows: 


The new product, which is based on 
| Various patcnts, has been put on the mar- 
| ket both in Denmark and abroad in the 
;course of the last year, and consists of 
| milk blended into an emulsion with @ 
| percentage of fine, edible vegetable oil 
corresponding to the fatty content of 
}Ordinary cream. It is sterilized, and sold 
under the names, “Credin” and ‘“Malga,” 
in hermeticaly sealed tins, and “Milco” in 
| bottles, each in two qualities, one con- 
taining small proportions of fat and in- 
tended for use with coffee, tea, and fruit 
dishes, and the other of richer quality 
Suitable for whipping into a froth like 
ordinary double cream for use with salads, 
|cakes, and so forth. 


ke 


During the comparatively short time 
that has passed since the manufacture 


was taken up, the new product has found 
a ready market in Denmark, where it is 
much appreciated in many households on 
account of its fresh, pure taste and its 
| keeping properties. 


dle West, the National Park Service at 
Washington has received no weather re- 
ports from the parks and monuments, so 
it may be that Winter was merely de- 
layed and not forgotten. 
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| , Delicious and Refreshing | 
enced 


ON THE ICE 
AND ON THE AIR 


A Sparkling 
Refreshing Program 


MILLION 
a day 


Broadcast from New York 
over NBC network every 
Wednesday Evening 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Ler the General Tire 


dealer show you how easy 


it is to change-over now 
to Dual Balloons. With 


tire prices so low you 


can’t afford to risk a sud- 


den blowout or a dan- 


gerous skid. 


The General Tire and Rubber Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Are Cheapest in 
Twenty Years 


Level of Prices in February | 


Lowest on Record With | 


Signs of Revival Indefi-| 
nite, Federal Agency Says | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
are still above the pre-war level of 1910- 
1914. On Feb. 15 prices of chickens, po- | 
tatoes, cattle and calves were still be-| 
tween 115 and 130 per cent of pre-war | 
prices, and lambs, butter and apples were | 
110 to 112 per cent above. Corn, hay, | 
hogs, sheep and wool were 90 to 99 per, 
cent of the pre-war level; cotton, oats, | 
flax, 75 per cent, wheat and eggs 66 per} 
cent and barley and rye were below 60! 
per cent of pre-war prices. 
Cost of Commodities 

During this recent period of declining} 
prices for farm products a lowering of 
the level of prices paid by farmers has 
also taken place. As shown elsewhere in 
this report prices paid by farmers in De- 
cember averaged 139 per cent of pre-war)} 
averages or a decline of 10 per cent from 


the previous December and compares with | mer—to patrol the Atlantic lanes of drifting ice, in accordance with the revised agreement entered into by | individual companies are summarized in 
a decline of 31 per cent in the average| 14 nations concerned in maritime security. Besides giving radio warnings of the location of icebergs and | two pamphlets entitled, ‘An Outline of In- 
of prices received for commodities sold. | gathering data, the cutters attempt to break up large icebergs, so that they will melt more quickly, by |dustrial Policies and Practices in Time 

Foods and feed prices showed greater gun fire, detonation of mines, and other means. In the photograph is shown the explosion of a of Reduced Operation and Employment’ 
declines during the last quarter of 1930 mine planted in the iceberg by 


than did other groups. Farm wages have ea = 


declined nearly 20 per cent between De-| = — 
cember, 1929, and December, 1930, as a 


result of both the reduced demand for Accumulations of Waste Paper Reach [which figures are available—was 154,-| ington, D. ©.” 


farm labor and the increased supply cre- 


rates : ae By ° ° e | 000,025 pounds, the export value of which | Employment Maintained 
prices teceived by farmers during Fe>-| Unprecedented Proportions in Nation ss $1.00. len ene fe Me Sit sata 
ruary and the relatively higher prices paid | The principal use of surplus and dis- |! c by the Committee March 17, follows) 


by them, indicate that the purchasing | 
power of a given quantity of farm prod- 
ucts in exchange for other commodities 
is now about 66 compared with 100 be-| 
fore the war or a third less. 

The general level of wholesale prices 
also reached a still lower level in Feb- 
urary followed by a slight recovery during| The amount of waste paper and unused | 
the first weck of March. By Feb. 24, the| Paper now accumulated in the United| 
Annalist weekly index declined to 109 per | States is probably the largest in the his-| 
cent of 1913 prices, compared with 112/ tory of the country, this being due in part} 
in the first week of February, 116 in the| to reduced utilization as material for new | 
first week of January. For the first week | paper and other products, according to| 
of March a one point rise in food prices | information made available by the paper | 
tended to check the decline in the gen-/ division of the Bureau of Foreign and | 
eral average. Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- | 

Prices of wholesale farm products and | merce. Additional information furnished | 
of chemicals according to this index are | by the division follows: ; 
now at pre-war levels, textile products| A portion of the volume of ‘overissue | 
and metals only 3 to 6 per cent respec- 
tively, above the pre-war level, food prod- e e 
ucts 14 per cent, building materials 23 per E 7 ‘ S ] 
cent and fuels 36 per cent above. All of xpansion In Sates 
ag prices are now considerably below ‘ > 
ast year’s level and only the textile and S 
metal groups have, in the past few weeks, | Recorded In ome 


shown signs of stability. 


Trend of Business = f F d ff 
The month of February was marked by | Lines 0 00 situ S 
a few more indications suggesting the 
termination of the declining phase of this | EL 


depression, although the general level of * ¢ Pag > > : 
business activity in February was approx- One Manufac turer Re ports 


imately as low as in January. The gen-! € Pa ‘e ay i 
eral level of industriial production when 2,000 I er Ce nt Gain in 
New Product, Commerce 


allowance is made for the usual season 

changes which in January remained at 

the December level, was slightly higher in Department Asserts 

February because of continued improve- | : 

ment in iron, steel, and automobile pro- Striking 
, : s g 

duction, and expansion in cotton goods 

production. 

The value of building contracts awarded, 
which in January was only slightly greater 
than in December showed an increase of 

yout 9 per cent more than usual in 








increases in business during 
recent periods by some individual food- 
stuffs and confectionery concerns are} 
shown in manufacturers’ statements re- 
ceived by the Foodstuff$ Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


b 10 b i - merce, according to a statement just is- 
February or 10 per cent above the lowest sueq by the Department of Commerce, 
level reached at the end of 1930. This) yywiey fanowe in fn se 
; , ned sacecic 4 ..; Which follows in full text: 
increase was confine argely to resi- A manufacturer doing business in pre 








dential building in the New York area. 
On the other hand production of coal in 
February was reduced and freight car 
loadings were also somewhat lower. 
Other factors which give the current 
business situation an appearance of sta- 
bility following many months of general 
recession are (1) a slight improvement in : 
retail store sales accompanying (2) a A continuing gain from $3,000,000 to} 
slight improvement in factory employ-  $6,000C,900 in total business has been re- | 
ment and pay rolls, (3) a marked ported by one manufacturer for the.three | 
advance in industrial stock prices dur-| years ending with 1930. The report of | 
ing February, (4) a steady bond mar- still another manufacturer, with annual | 
ket in view of large bond flotations Sales running well into the millions of | 
and (5) a more favorable situation abroad | dollars, shows a gain of more than 50 | 
as indicated by some increase in employ- | per cent in total sales in 1930 as com- | 
ment in England and Germany and pros- | pared with 1929. In this case, also, the} 
pects for peace in India. product was a new one, distinguished by a} 
In connection with the appearance of | trade mark, and was extensively adver- | 
these favorable factors in the business | tised. | 
situation of the past two months it may These instances are not cited by the| 
be of interest to observe that industrial | Foods Division as being typical but 
production by December and January had | as ill ive of the fact that restriction 
declined 38 per cent below the previous | of operations has not been a policy with- 
peak compared with a decline of 36 per | out exceptions. The statements were re- 
cent in the 1920-21 depression. The de- | ceived in connection with the Foodstuffs 
clining phase of the 1920-21 depression, | Division’s confectionery and mayonnaise 
with which the present one may be com-| surveys. They can not be made public 
pared, terminated after a period of 18) in detail because the information is given 
months and was followed by a revival in| to the Department of Commerce in con- 
business. The declining phase of this de- | fidenc 





vious years up to the average in his class 
reports gains of approximately 2,000 per | 
cent in January, 1931, as compared with | 
January of last year, the product being a} 
comparatively new and heavily advertised 
article. 


Other Instances of Gains 
















pression also continued 18 months ‘July, Figures showing the total 1930 business 
1929, to December, 1930), with the level|of the confectionery and mayonnaise 
in the nineteenth month showing no fur-| groups are not yet complete. On the 
ther decline, and the twentieth month | basis of reports already received and ex- 





showing a slight improvement. amined, it is believed that for the groups 

The appearances of stability so far,|as a whole some decrease in 1930 dollar 
however, have been of but short duration | yalue, as compared with 1929, will be 
and are not yet definite evidences that the | shown, although on the quantity basis | 
expected revival is under way. there may be no great difference. 
rene It is pointed out that neither candy 
‘in: ine Nee nor mayo! ise comes in the class of ab- 
Added Financing Expected solute necessities, and that 1930 gains 

For Loans to Veterans | "¢sistered by some manufacturers are all 

3 the more striking on that account. 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
ment for the purpose of making these ad- . = Pg — 
ditional loans, approximately $90,000,000 Cincinnati Wholesale 
during the week ending March 21, and 
$100,000,000 during each of the ensuing Pea - a 
three weeks. The amount which will be T ade Is Analy zed 
required following this period is prob-j| fs ; Y = 
lematical as it is manifestly quite impossi- : a 
ble to make an estimate of any degree of Annual Volume of Business 
accuracy as to the number of applications a = “Ih; . 
which will be received in the future. How- Exceeds 650 Millions 
ever, I believe that my original prediction A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
that 75 per cent of the veterans would) ered in the census of distribution indi- | 
avail themselves of the privileges of the} cates that wholesale trade in Cincinnati | 
amendatory legislation will prove to be exceeds $650,000.000 annually. This total | 
reasonably ciose to the actual experience.’ includes business done by all concerns per- 
On such a basis the Treasury will be called | forming the wholesale function in busi- 
upon to finance additional loans under the | ness, but sales made by wholesale estab- 
amendment to an amount approximating | lishments identified as such accounts for 
$1,000,000,000.” more than half of that sum. 

It appears from this letter that for The volume of business done by the 775 
the purpose of making the loans applied| wholesalers proper in Cincinnati in 1929 
for up to March 14 the Treasury Depart-| amounted to $350,147,680. Those whole- 
ment will be called upon to furnish ap-| salers employed 10.215 men and women to 
proximately $500,000,000 by April 11, in- | whom they paid $19,535,361 in salaries and 
cluding the $100,000,000 more or less} wages, and carried a stock at the end of 
loaned since the new law went into ef-|the year with an approximate cost value 
fect. of $27,206,608. 

A ee ae | In addition to the wholesalers proper 

there were 448 establishments in the Cin- 

Senator Borah Opposes cinnati wholesale field, such as manufac- 
. . * _ | turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- 

Plan to Limit Oil Imports tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and, 
[Continued from Page 3.] “functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
recently requested that a hearing be held | selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
before the Federal Oil Conservation Board} are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
to develop plans to stabilize the industry.| total volume of business transacted by all 

The Secretary explained that it is im-| such establishments amounted to $316,- 
portant to have before the Committee | 999,586 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
at its meeting, contemplated originally| employment to 5,750 men and women to 
for March 30 in Washington, D. C., this} whom they paid $11,792,768 in salaries and 
information. In answer to the telegram! wages, and carried stocks at the close of 
Mr. Murray wired that the suggestion is! 1929 with an approximate cost value of 
under consideration, Mr. Wilbur added. | $12,689,624. 

In reference to the self-limitation pro- The total volume of business transacted 
gram being worked out by importers of by all establishments in the Cincinnati 
oil so that imports may be harmonized | wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $667,- 
with production, Mr. Wilbur said a final| 147,586. This volume of business was re- 
determination may be imminent. He said | ported by 1,223 establishments operating 
he hoped to be able to state on March 18) in a number of lines of business. 
this result. (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
























Three cutters will be detailed by the Coast Guard during the coming iceberg season—Spring and early Sum- 


|Reduced Utilization as Material for New Products Is De. are utilized by the construction industry.|held up well during the depression. The 
clared to Be Responsible for Surplus | 





If Possible 





| 





formed That Construction | penal institutional 


With conditions in the business favor-|°Ut of a bond issue. 


rish Smith, president of the National | 277,300. 





} 


suggestions for industrial employment, | feasible. 

through the cooperation of trade asso-|7—— : 
United States Coast Guard. ciations. More than 100 such groups are | 
|helping in this work. Specific measures 
| which can be and are being applied by 














coast guardsmen, using a small boat to make necessary preparations. jand ‘A Survey of Unemployment Relief 
ad - — Bad soe a “ in Industry.’ Copies are available on re-| 


| quest from the Committee's offices in the! 
papers exported in 1929—the last year for | Department of Commerce Building, Wash- | 


carded newsprint, however, is in the man- | iM full text: 
ufacture of paper boards, some of which| The general level of shipbuilding has| 


A decrease in the volume of paper di- | construction volume now under way is 
verted to this channel has had the effect | greater than that of a year ago. Lloyd 
of increasing present aecumulations. |figures for steamers and motor ships of 
: : Reports reaching the Department of | 100 tons or more under construction in the 
newspapers” meaning those which are cemine early this year ovens that | United States stood at 171,000 gross tons 
printed but not circulated—finds its way waste paper accumulations had reached | ®t the end of 1929 and 230,000 at the end 
to foreign countries where copies of the!|such proportions in some instances as to | of 1930. The building of small cabin 
American publications are used as wrap-| make it expedient to destroy them by fire | CTuisers and motor launches also has been 
ping paper and wall paper. A constant/rather than to permit them to continue 0" the upgrade. : : ; 

demand for surplus copies of newspapers|to grow larger. Pag nigh ge —. aie 
exists in the Far East, China, Dutch East| fmportations of paper do not have an|.°ve. Pee o contribute materially 
Indies, and British India. It is in north- eacumian effect an oe situation, since | *° the maintenance of employment. Their 
ern China particularly that the news-/they consist largely .of high grade papers |P'08Tam has been aided by an increasing 
papers are used for covering walls. |destined for specific and rather limited volume of loans to the shipowners from 


The volume of surplus copies of news-, uses. (Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] | 
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I've basked on sun-swept beaches 


—says Chesterfield 





© 1931, Liccerr & Mrzas Tosacco Co, 





je you find me in lumber camps of the great Northwest” 


Thousand-mile jumps don’t mean a thing to Chesterfield. It’s the same 
fresh, good-tasting cigarette whether you light up in the north woods or in 
Hawaii! For what you taste in Chesterfield is milder, better tobaccos— nothing 
else—blended and “cross-blended” to bring out a flavor and fragrance you'll 
never find in any cigarette but Chesterfield 


For NINETEEN years, our Research Department has 
kept intimate touch with every new development of Science 
that could be applied to the manufacture of cigarettes. 
During this period there has been no development of tested 
value or importance to the smoker which we have not 
incorporated into the making of Chesterfield cigarettes. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


_—___ ee SS 





|President’s Committee Is In-| Couvmsus, Omo, March 17,| New Rates Apply at Point of 


| Estimating the State’s welfare 
expansion needs for 


Ty ; jthe next two years at $20,080,950, Gov-| Purchased and in Transit 
Now Under Way Is Above \ernor White, in his third message to the 
Total Last Year | Legislature March 15, suggested that the After March 14 


program for the biennium be financed out —_——___—— 
of current revenues if possible instead of The following valu*s for import duty 


able and the volume of construction! Attached to the message also is a sug- {per ton, and run of mine, $1.25 per ton— 
larger than a year ago, the shipbuilding| gested program of expansion at the| have been established by the Canadian 

| industry has been able to maintain em-|State’s institutions for the next 10 years | Minister of National Revenue under au- 

| ployment at a high mark, according to a|as drawn up by the managing officers; thority of an  order-in-council issued 5 
| statement received by Col. Arthur Woods,|of the institutions and the Welfare Ad- | March 12, according to a telegram from 
chairman of the President's Emergency|visory Commission. This program con- | Commercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins. 
Committee for Employment, from H. Ger-|templates expansion aggregating $34,-| These values apply at point of produc- 


Council of American Shipbuilders, New} Previously the Governor had urged that | diversion point or intermediate distribut- 
York. The Committee prefaces the state-|a $25,000,000 State bond issue be submit- | ing point, all charges to such point must 
ment with this explanation: ted to the voters to meet the 10-year pro- | be added. Dumping duty applies on ship- 

“This is one of a large number of re-| 8m and this proposition was renewed in| ments at lower values. Imports bona 
ports received by the President’s Emer-|¢4S¢ the Legislature finds the plan of fi-| fide purchased and in transit to Canada 
gency Committee which is circulating its nancing it from current revenues is not} on or before March 14 are not affected, 





Leviatha 


WORLD’S LARGEST SHIP 


MARCH 28 APRIL 15 


UNITED STATES LINES 


1027 Connecticut Ave., Washington Phone: National 7563 
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and| Production on Shipments 


| 


| purposes on bituminous coal—slack, $1 





|tion. When exported to Canada from 


| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


New low winter fares on 
above sailings. First class 
as low as $270. 

FAMOUS CABIN LINERS 
TO PLYMOUTH, CHERBOURG, 
HAMBURG. FARES FROM 
$132.50; ROUND TRIP, $245.50. 


Pres. Harding .. Mar. 25 Apr. 22 
Pres. Roosevelt . Apr. 1 Apr. 29 
Geo. Washington Apr. 11 May 6 
America ...... Apr. 15 May 13 
Republic ..... Apr. 30 June 3 


Weekly sailings New York to Londen 
American Merchant Lines, $100 


Consult your local steamship agent or 


John W. Childress, General Agent 


Greater mildness 
. .. better taste! 
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Need of Definite — 


Claims in Patent 


Application Noted 











Ruling Imposes Restrictions 
On Specifications for In- 
vention Relating to Me- 
chanical Movement 

In ke. APPLICATION OF JERRY J. PONDELICEK. 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2597. 

Appeal from Board of Appeals of the 
atent Officé. Serial No. 592400. 

Pau. Carpenter (B. J. McCann, Henry H. 

PessamMin and R. B. Stewart of coun- 


sel). for appellant; T. A. HosteTier 
(Howarp 8. Mriusr of counsel), for 
Commissioner of Patients. 

Before Granam, Presiding Judge, and 


Biand, HatTrrecp, Gartett and LeNnRoor, 
Associate Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 25, 1231 
Gaarrttt, J—Applicant has avpealed to 
this court from a decision of the Board 
of Avpeals of thé Patent Officé, affirming 
the holding of the examinctr denying pat- | 
ent on numeé*ous claims alleged to cover | 
“improvements in mechanical movement.” 


In all 39 claims are before us. Of these 
a group of 10 comprised in numbers 47 to 
56, inclusive. were oficred by way of 
amendment in substitution for the other 
claims, after the examiner had rendered 
his final decision. This offer was appar- 
éntly made under rule 68 of the Pateni 
Office with a view of putting the case in 
better condition for appeal. | 


Cf this proposed amendment the ex- 
amine: said: 

“The examiner has carefully considered 
this amendment and in an interview with | 
applicant's attorney pointed out that the | 
claims thercof wert not patentable. As | 
thé claims depart soméwhat from claims | 
here*ofor2 presented, they have not been | 
a‘imittd under the provisions of Mule 65, | 
as putting the case.in better condition for 
appeal, as their rejection might involve 
the c ‘°* of further art.” 


The Board sustained this action of the 
examinér upon the authority of ex parte 
Moore, 1923 C. D. 13, and appellant as- 
sign: error upon this holding in his ap- 
peal to this court. No error séems to have 
beén assigned as to the examiner's action 
upén it in the appeal to the Board. 


Discretionary Matter 


We think this wes a matter which 
rested primarily in the discretion of the 
‘ examiner and, after that, in the discre- 
tion of the Board, and there is no show- 
ing in the récord that there was any im- 
prope: exercise of that discretion. As was 
said in thé Moore case, supra: | 

“(1, 2) It is desirable that all claims. 
su far es possible, which an anpellant de- 
sire; réviewed on appeal, should be first 
presented to the primary examiner. He 
is regarded as the office expert in the 
perticuler art involved in a given instance. 
Fis cpinion and judgment should be be- 
fore an appellate tribunal when the latter 
teviews the cxaminer's holding.” | 

E-: parté Sears, 148 O. G. 279; 1909 D.| 
C. 193, was cited. See also In re Cowles, | 
54 App. D. C. 280, 297 Fed. 539, where the 
court declared that the Commissioner's 
exercis¢ of discretion would be disturbed 
only for very cogent reasons. 

Appellant's substitution was not pro- 
posed until after final decision by the) 
examiner. The reasons given for the lat- 
ters réfusal to admit it are valid ones. 
So this assignment of error is overruled 
and claims 47 to 5S, inclusive, will not be | 
further considered here. | 

Twenty-nine claims remain. 

We may here say that we are wholly at 
a locs to understand why it was deemed 
néccssary to fil? such a large number oi 
claims in this case. Ther? are authorities 
which might be invoked that would justify 
a@ reiucal of consicoretion on the ground 


oi unnecessary multiplicity of claims, but |s 


we incsitate to tako so drastic a step at| 
this time. We do venture to direct at- 
teniien to the feci that this court has the 
duiy o: carefully ssudying and consid-r- 
ins « large number of appeals, in the 
e?o:. to detcrmine th: rithts of many 
clsimants. To the end that we may be 
abl: io give dut and pvoper consideration | 
it is hithly important that, 

ing the iscucs to b2 prescnted, 
resnenctibls fe: their formulation | 
snc!’ avoir unh-corcery duplications and | 
untalled for vrolixitr. | 





to all cacss, 





F-a‘urcs Claimed 
Th> gist of applicant’s claimed inven- 
tic is stated in the brief filed in his be- 






heli 27 follows: | 

“Tn's is on application for a patent on | 
@ vr ccasnicel movemen., more particularly 
a chanicrl movement suited to impart- 
in reovemcnt to the flim of 
a projzc.or, and comprises 





meehenism for 
motion 


convertine con- 


ern 
i into intermittent 


snout 
3 


wt 


ae) 





0.107." 

funcemznte! ferutra in the accom- 
pl. racnt of the result claimed appears 
te ko a pei’ of r-latively staggered cam | 
elerrcnts radially disbosed on the beveled | 
periiors of the pzriphers! evlindricel sur- | 
fac. of a whol. the evlindrical surface 
bins interccpied between the cams by a 
dcmrcssion extendin: diazonally across 
th> ncripheral face from onz cam to the! 


o%r: cam. This do»orcssion acconmo- 
date: the anguler ovoriions of ai ster 
wie! a* it passes throuth a evelic move- 
men’ and aids in itpenting the desired 





mo ‘on to the sirr 
Ccims Moc. 28, 


vacel. 
9 and 44 are typical 


er’ are herve quotcc: 
“3. A mecne rier! movement compris- 
in- orstantly rotateble diss having a 






ripherel face with a hill and dale 
veove exiecding f'om one side in 
vally spivcl divec‘ion towards the 
side terminatine at said flat fece on 
eaén site, in combination wii an inter- 
mittent!y driven member having its axis 
a‘ svbstantial ritht ancics to the avis o: 
the disc 6nd hevinz an anrulay head each 
Peripheral face of which is latovally 
curbed for en-atement with the resrce- 
tivé sides of the cam groove. the inter- 
mcdiate fece thereof being flat for co- 
operation with the flat face of said disc. 
the portiors of the head at the juncture | 
© acJacent flat sides entezinz the groove 
as the dise is rotated whereby to rotate 
tne driven m¢mber at eech revolution of 
the dtiving member at varyinz rates of 
acceleration an angula™ distance co:re- 
spondin’:; to the angular faces of said 
driven mémbe-. 

“30. In a device of the character de- 
sci'!ocd, in combination. relatively anzu- 
larly disposed revoluable sha‘ts, one of 
sai shafts having a disc revoluable there- 
with, a polysonal enlargement on the 
othe. shait, and means on said dise for 
intermittentiy imparting partial rotation 
to said enla:gement. 

“44. In a@ device for transmitting inter- 
mittent curvilinear movement, in combi- 
net.on, a driven element, a rotatable 
driving element and a connection between 
th¢ two which produces a motion of the 
driven «element, which constantly in- 
créases in linea! speed at varying rates 
of acceleration.” 


Claims Grouped 


The references to prior art are: Cur- 
tis, 157277, Déc. 1, 1874; Howe, 222900, 
Dec. 23, 1879; Richards, 815979, Mar. 27, 
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T LAW 


» 
Latest Decisions of Federal and State a 


BANKS—Officers—Criminal responsibility—Receipt of deposits during insolvency— 
Good faith—Operation of bank by Guarantee Fund Commission— 

The president of a Nebraska State bank being prosecuted for receiving deposits 
during insolvency could not defend on the ground that he acted in good faith, 


with a good motive, in the hope and w 


ith the belief, with reasonable grounds 


therefor, that he could strengthen the bank’s condition and within a reasonable 
time restore it to a condition of solvency, but could defend, on the ground that 


the Guarantee Fund Commission was in 


charge of the bank, operating it “as a 


going concern without regard to its solvency,” in the exercise of its statutory 
power to so do, at the time the deposit was received and that he was, at such time, 


an employe of the Commission and receiv 
State of Nebraska v. Kastle; Nebr. Sup. 


yed the deposit under its direction. 
Ct., No. 27624, March 6, 1931. 





COUNTIES—Depository—Liability of sure 


ty—Failure of County Board to approve 


bond until after deposits were made and bank had became insolvent— 


The surety on a South Dakota County d 


epository’s bond, could not avoid liability 


for the county's loss of deposits, on the insolvency of the depository, on the ground 
that the bond was not examined and approved by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners, as required by the South Dakota statutes, until after the deposits were 
made and the depository had become insolvent. 


Davison County v. Western National Bank of Mitchell et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., 


No. 6904, March 5, 1931. 





PLEADING—Bill of particulars—Contributory negligence of occupants of auto- 
mobile—Crossing collision—Action under Canadian law— 


In an action for the death of plaintiff's 


husband and child who were killed in a 


collision of the automobile, in which, with the wife and another child, the de- 
ceased husband and child were riding, with a train of the defendant railroad 


company, brought by the plaintiff as the 


administratrix and as the guardian of 


the other child, the plaintiff was not entitled to a bill of particulars containing a 
detailed and specific statement of the acts and omissions constituting the con- 
tributory negligence of the plaintiff and of the deczased husband and child alleged 
in the railroad company’s answer, although the Canadian law, under which the 
action was broucht, placed the burden of proof upon the railroad company and 


made contributory negligence ground for 
to recovery. 


diminution of damages instead of a bar 


Jarrett, etc., v. Wabash Railway Co.; D. C., E. N. Y., No. L-4241, Feb. 18, 1931. 





PROHIBITION—Offenses—Conspiracy to violate National Prohibition Act—Failure 
of sheriff and deputy sheriff to enforce law in village in which village officers per- 


mitted sale of liquor— 

Where the Board of Trustees of a vill 
liquor and the police officers of the village 
in violation of the National Prohibition 


age licensed the selling of intoxicating 
permitted the licensees to sell the liquor, 
Act, the sheriff and the deputy sheriff 


of the county in which the village was located were not guilty of participating 
in the conspiracy to violate such act, because of their failure to enforce the Pro- 


hibition Act in such village, in the absenc 


e of a showing that they connived with 


the village officials in arranging for the collection of the license charges and the 
contributions that were made by persons who were permitted to sell liquor in the 
village, since the failure of a person to prevent others from carrying out a con- 
spiracy, even though he has the power to do so, Gots not make him a party to the 
conspiracy, unless he has in some affirmative way consented to bé a party thereto. 


Weniger et al. v. United States; C. C. A. 9, No. 6168, Feb. 24, 1931. 





Decisions Published in 


Full Text in This Issue 


Pate 


nts 


PATENTS—Amendments to application—After allowance of appeal—Entry of— 


Refusal to adm:t claims under Rule 68 
condition for appeal is metter in discretio 
of Appeals, and exercise of this discretion 


and Patent Appeals only for very cogent reasons.—In re Pondelicek. 


A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 142, March 18, 1931. 


of Patent Office to put case in better 
n of examin¢r and, after that, of Board 
will be distributed by Court of Customs 
(Cc. C. P. 





PATENTS—Appeals to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals—Claims—Miscel- 


laneous objections— 
It is important that, in formulating 1tsst 


1es to be presented to Court of Customs 


and Patent Appeals, these responsible for their formulation shall avoid unneces- 


sary duplications and uncalled for proli: 
Pondelicek. 


sity in large number of claims.—In re 


(Cc. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 142, March 18, 1931. 





PATENTS—Evidence— 


Where application does not disclose method of designing cam nor any specific 


cam. but leaves matter of working out ca 
use device, this is virtually admission tinat 
in art.—In re Pondclicek. 


m shape to ingemuity of one who would 
shaping of cam is obvious to one sxilled 


(Cc. C. P. A.)\—6 U. 8. Daily, 142, March 18, 1931. 


PATENTS—Mechanical movement claims 


Pondelicek application for Mechanical M 
refused.—In re Pondelicck. 


refused— 
fovement. cleims 28, 30, 44 and 26 others 


(Cc. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 142, March 18, 1931. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Appeals— 

Since final decision denying opposition 
appeal from reasons on which decision w 
allowed to argue against holding that g 


properties.—Ethyl] Gasoline Corp. v. Lyons Stofage Battery Co. 


U. 8. Daily, 142, March 18, 1931. 


was favorable tq,opposer he could not 
as based, but on applicant's appeal was 
oods were not of the samé¢ dascriptive 
(Comr. Pats.) —6 





TRADE MARKS—Class of goofs—Particular cases— 


Confusion of origin being likely, storage 


batteries and motor-fuel oils held goods 


of descriptive propertics—-Ethyl Gasoline Corp. v. Lyons Storage Battery Co. 
(Comr. Pats.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 142, March 18, 1931. 





TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Names, etc., of indi- 


viduals, etce.— 
“Ethy!,” aithough descriptive of certain 


goods, but not of batteries or motor- 


fuel oils, only goods here invoived, refused registration for storage baitcries since 


it is distinctive portion of name of “Ethy 
showing that it has been used by others 


1 Gasoline Corporation,” there bring no 
in connection with goods of this class 


prior to formetion of such opposer corporat'on.—Ethyl Gasoline Corp. v. Lyons 


Storage Battery Co. (Comr. Pats.)\—6 U. 


1903; Wricht, 1194989, Aug. 15, 1916; 
Blek>, 1241911, Oct. 2, 1917; Hucal, 1387- 
054, Auc. 9, 1921. 

The examiner divided th 
two groups end held the group comprised 
in numbers 9, 10, 21, 25 and 36 and 41 to! 
45, inclusive (typificd in 44, supra), to be} 
functional and re‘ected them unon this | 
ground, as well as upon the prior art. 

The Beard disagreed with the examiner | 
as to their being functional, but affirmed 
upon the ground that the claims “are so 
proad as not to define appellant’s inven- 
tion and are therefore indefinite, as they 
give no conception of the structural nature 
of the means employed by appellant.” 

The other claims tyvified by numbers 
28 and 30, supra, stand rejected by both 
examiner and Board, upon the references. 


Illustrative claim 30, supra, reads fully} 
upon the Hucal patent, since the. latter 
discloses “relatively angularly disposed re- 
voluble shafts,” that is two shafts at right 
anglec. One of these shafts of Hucal, as 
it appears in his drawings, has upon it 
“revoluble disk” and the other has a 
cam block which const’tutes the “polyg- 
onal en'argement.” In the revoludle 
disk is a cam groove which serves for 
“intermiitently imparting partial rotation 
tu said c-largement.” 

The structures of Howe, Richards and} 
Wricht show cam elements and gvooves in|! 
arrengement designed to impart intermit- 
tent rotary motion. 

Decision Affirmed 

But it is claimed that in appellant's de- 
vice an acecclerated motion is imparted to} 
the film by the provision of the cam mem- 
hers which act on the follower block that 
‘'s mounted on a shaft for driving the film, 
these “cam members having their camming 
sutiacts prosicssively curved so as to 
caus? the block to rotate with varying 
devrecs or rates of acccloration.” 

Assuiring this to be correct, it remains | 
ltrue that appcllant docs not disclos? any | 
| method of dtsiening a can, nor any spe-| 
| cificaily formed new cam formation which 
| will produce the desired result. It is left 
to the ingenuity of on: who would use 
the device to work out the cam shape. 
This is virtually an admission that snap- | 
jing the cam is obvious to one skilled in | 
the art. Cams snaped very similarly to} 
those of appellant are disclosed in the} 
prior art cited, and it would seem that 
these obviously would produce varying! 
rates of accclcration. 

In its rejection of the first group of | 
claims, above set forth, the board said: 

“In this instance where appzilant is| 
claiming broadly a mechanical movement 
and not a combination with specific parts 
of some particular machine, it is bcolieved 
he should be restricted in some manner | 
to the particular type of movement.” 

With this we agree. 

The decision of the Board of A 
is affirmed. 





o, 





ppeals 


8S. Daily, 142, March 18, 1931. 


Board of Tax Appeals 


e claims into) Announces Decisions' 


Promulgated March 17, 1931 
Edmund W. Gerry, Executor of the Estate 
of Aratus Evere*t. Doc’:et No. 25744. 
Held, th> gifts here in controversy 
were no! made in conicmplation of 
nor intended to take effect in posses- 
sion or cnjoyment at or aficr the 
decedent's death, within the meaning 
of section 402(c) of the Revenue Act 

of 1921. 

Held, further, that the petitioner 
paid estate tax on Dec. 1, 1925, in the 
sum of $2,752.86, with which he should 
b> credited on the deficiency in tax 
shown in the deficiency notice. 

Henri Pauchey & Son, Inc. Docket No. 
31639. 

Evidence examined and held not to 
establish any market value for a 
lcasehold transferred to a corporation 
immediately after exccution. 


Warren National Bank, Executor, Estate 


of H. A. Siggins, Deceased. Docket No. 
33883. 


Held that a certain payment of 
$25,000 was not the initial payment 
under the contract of sale here in- 


volved and that the sale may not be 
treated as an insiallment sale. 
Held, further, that the sale was not 
a “short sale.” 
Jozepit 17, Holmes, Nathaniel Holmes, and 


Elizabeti)} Holmes McLeod, E.xecutors, 
Esiate of Sue E. Holmes. Docket No. 
2301. 


Fair market value of stock on April 
28, 1923, determined for estate-tax 
purpos-s. 

San-Kunit-Ary Textile Mills, Incorporated. 
Docket No. 48117, 

An employe of petitioner while 
driving its automobile hed an accident 
resultin, in an injury to another per- 
son, who broughi suit and obtained 
judgment against him, which could 
not be collected in full. Petitioner 
was threatcned with suit for the same 
cause of action and, to prevent suit, 


borrowcd mony to enable it to ef- 
fcc. a settlement of th: judgment, 
which it did in June, 1927. Tho evi- 


dence fails to show that the employe 
at the time of the accident was por- 
forming any service tov his employer, 
or was then acting within the scope 
o. his employment. 

Held, the amount of money so bor- 
rowed and used mav not be deducted 
as an ordinary and necessery expense 
paid or incurred in the taxable year 
involved in carrying on the business 
of the petitioner and the Commis- 
sioner’s action in disallowing such is 
approved. 

Held, further, 


that the evidence 
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Term EthyF Used 
In Battery Trade | 
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| Mark Disallowed Bureau of Internal Revenue Announces Awards Just Made 


‘Notation Held Objectionable | 
| As Being Distinctive Por- 
| tion of Name ‘Ethyl Gas- 
_ oline Corporation’ 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
lof Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
|claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
| marized as follows in full text: 
Estate of F. 8. Royster 

| Estate of F. S. Royster, William lb 
Royster et al., executors, Norfolk, Va. An 
|overassessment of estate tax in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined in the amoun 
Oi $133,762.38. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance ot a credit under the provisions 
lot section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State inherit- 
ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 


| _ 297140. 1 estate tax return. Article 
| Browne & Puevps for Ethyl Gasoline Cor- Sia} Miaeeene 70. 


poration; THomas Howe for Lyons Stor- | Crescent Portland Cement Co. 


7 Crescent Portland Cement Co, Wam- 
| Commissioner's Opinion pum, Pa. Overassessments of ixco:ie tax 
Mar. 9, 1931 in favor of the ———. tern eye - 
Kinnan, First Assistant Commissioner.— | determined as follows: , $9,008.75; 
This case comes on for review, on appeal | 1926, $25,457.44; 1927, $28,830.79. 
of the applicant, Lyons Stérage Battery| Of the overassessments the amounts of , 
Co., of the decision of the examincr of | $31,816.59 and $2,905.53 are due to the | 
trade mark interferences sustaining the | allowance of additional decnictions | for 
opposition of Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, | depreciation and depletion, eer tee 
and adjudging the applicant not entitled | After a ficld investigation of the ta 


; 7 ‘ | payer’s accounting records aad an exam- 
on registration for which it has ap- | tration of the porperties involved by Bu-| 


: reau engineers {t is deuwrmined that de- 
The applicant seeks registration of the Guctions claimed in the tax returns filed 
word “Ethyl” as a trade mark for storage | are inadequate and less than_ reasonable | 
batteries, use being alleged continuously | ajiowances. Section 234(a) (7) and (8), 
since Mar. 3, 1930. |Revenuc Act of 1926, and the regulations | 
The opposer claims prior adoption and | promulgated thereunder. Appeal of Re | 
j; use of = same = a - a -~— | Spring Distilling aa = = A. ‘| 
jmark for motor fuel oils, and sets up The amount of $23,785.07 o e over- | 
ownership of registrations No. 7 a ¥ oceans semeits rom be siewanse of 
|} sued Aug. 5, 1924, No. 201145 issue uly 21, | additiona eductions for usiness 
| 1925, No. 216023 issued Aug. 3, 1926, and No.| penses for each of the avove years and | 
| 216141 issued Aug. 3, 1926. The opposer | from ae ot a — pyc 
| § > as - for additional compensation, i 
oer [e i. ‘“aeuee aun during the year = bs - ae | 
sought by the apvlicant. dered. An ae = ae pie ge il 
In view of the record in the instant pro- books of accounts an: a eee ate 
j 4, ough consideration in the Bureau dis- | 
jceeding the statement of facts properly closed that such deductions were under- 
pleaded in the notice of opposition as to stated in the tax returns filed. Section 
| ownership and use of the mark by Op-' 93414) (1), Revenue Act of 1926; articles | 
| Poser will be accepted as true. 101, 107, and 561, Regulations 69; Lucas v. | 
The examiner of interferences dismissed Ox Fibre Brush Co., 281 U. S. 115). 
the opposition so far as it was based upon! the balance of the overassessments 
the confusion in trade clause of section 5| s mounting to $4,787.79 is caused by minor 
on the ground that the goods of the re-| adjustments of inventories for 1925 and 
spective parties possess different descrip- | 1936, the allowance of additional deduc- 
j tive properties but sustained the opposi- tions for debts ascertained to be worth- 
| tion so far as based upon the name clause less and charged off during 1925, 1926, 
of this sectioi of the 1905 Trade Mark|and 1927, and the allowance of a deduc- 
Act. He held there was reasonable like- tion for a loss sustained in 1927 upon the 
|lihood that the use by the applicant of| sale of certain assets. After a field inves- 
|the word “ethyl may result in confusion | tigation it eA yey = 7 ee | 
of the parties. were overvalued and tha ea 
Since the final decision denying regis- ‘ioned ee ee Se as 
tration was favorable to the opposer, the eee oe “Revenue Act of | 
latter could not appeal from the reasons or grt 141. 151, 561, and 1612 Reg- 
upon which the decision was based, but! 477? “0 %Ga* . F ae 


has argued against the holding that the ulations 69. 

goods of the respective parties did not| Estate of George H. Hopper 

| possess the same descriptive properties. Estate of George H. Hopper, the Equi- 
| It is pointed out by opposer and it is! table Trust Co. of New York, trustee, New 
also a matter of common knowledge—that! York, N. Y. An overassessment of in- 
automobiles use gasoline as the motor fuel! come tax in favor of the taxpayer 1s de- 
and use storage batteries to furnish the! termined as follows: 1925, $26,868.50. 
initial power for starting the motor en-| The overassessment is caused by the 





ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


v. 
Lyons Storace Batrery Co. 
| Commissioner of Patents. 
| Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
| Opposition No. 10659 to registration of 
trade mark for Storage Batteries, ap- 
plication filed Mar. 11, 1930, Serial No. 











| 


gine and for furnishing the electric| ®llowance of deductions representing the} 
spark to ignite the explosive charge |#mounts of the income paid to the bene- 
composed of gasoline vapor and air | ficiaries in the final distribution of the 
whereby the — engine functions at) ust estate since it is determined that 


such deductions were erroneously omitted 
from the tax return. Section 219 (b), 
| Revenue Act of 1926; I. T. 1621 (C. B. II-1. 
129). 


Icast until it gains sufficient speed to op- 
erate the electric generator to furnish the 
| electric spark. The goods of both par- 
| tics, the gasoline and the storage battery, 
are found upon the same vehicle, are em- 
ployed together in connection with the | oyerassessment of income tax in favor of | 
operation of the vehicle, and there would|the taxnayer is determined as follows: 
appear to be a reasonable probability that | 1926, $21,966.75. 

one familiar with the trade mark and The overassessment is caused by the 
goods of the opposer and seeing the same | elimination of the amount of the capital 
mark upon the battery would think the | net gain reported in the tax return since, 
latter had its origin with the opposer | after a field investigation and conferences 
company. In view of the holdings in the | held in the Bureau, it is determined that 
| cases of Cluctt, Peabody & Co., Inc., v.| the capital accretion is the income of an- 
| Samuel Hartogensis (Arrow Emblem Co.,| other taxpayer and was erroneously re- 
Inc., sub.), 396 O. G. 707, 41 F. (2d) 94,| ported by this taxpayer. Section 213(a), 
17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1166, and Kotex | Revenue Act of 1926; Cf. T. D. 3668 (C. 
Company y. Clarence M. McArthur, 404| 3: 1V-1, 191). 

O. G. 4, C. C. P. A,, it-is believed prop-r Manufaciurers Light & Heat Co. 

(19 hold that confusion of origin being] manufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pitts- 
| H&ely, the goods of the respective parties | burgh, Pa. Ovcrassessments of income 
belong to the same class. and profits taxes and interest in favor 
As to the matter of the corporate name}! of the taxpayer are determined as fol- 
jthere is no showing that this portion of | lows: 1920, $14,820.78; 1921, $60,798.22. 
opposer's name hes been used by others} Of the overessegsments the amounts of 
jin. connection with goods of this class | $47,597.57 and $27,101.85 are caused by the 
| prior to the formation of the opposer cor-| allowance of additional deductions for de- 
poration. It would scem in consequence freciation and depletion, respectively, 
thet the applicant should not have! since after an investigetion of the tax- 
*dopted as its mark so distinctive a por-| payer's books of accounts and propertics 
tion of the oppostr’s corporat? name. by field examiners and Bureau engineers, 
| The anplicant has pressed the view that | it is determined that the amounts allowed 
the word sovght to be registered is one |i & prior audit for the vear 1920 and 
having a well established meaning in the the amounts claimed in the tax) return 


Katie Hoffman 
Katie Hoffman. Long Island, N. Y. An 











To Taxpayers in Settlement of Petitions Based 
On Overassessments 





Y. An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $38,506.28. 


The overassessment is caused by the al- | 


lowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 


representing the amount of State inherit- | 
ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
t| Of the Federal estate tax return. Article| Teller & Co. v 


9(a), Regulations 70. 


Estate of Emma Moerlein 


Estate of Emma _ Moerlein, Provident 
Savings Bank and Trust Company et al., 
executors, Cincinnati, Ohio. An overas- 
sessment of estate tax in favor of the 
in is determined in the amount of 
$66,142.98. 

The overassessment is caused by the al- 
lowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1925, 
representing the amount of State in- 


heritance taxes paid subsequent to the fil- | 


ing of the Federal estate tax return. Arti- 
cle 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Estate of Adolph E. Winkelmeyer 

Estate of Adolph E. Winkelmeyer, W. 
Fred Anheuser, executor, St. Louis, Mo. 
An Overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $36,584.34, 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
ot section 301(b) of the Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 


filing of the Federal estate tax return. | 
| Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Journal of the Supreme 
Court of the United States 


March 17, 1931 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. 
Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Justin Lincoln Fearing of Boston, 
Mass.; Denver L. Dudley of Joneboro, 
Ark.; John E. Mathews of Jacksonville, 
Fla.; and William H. Allen of St. Louis, 
Mo., were admitted to practice. 


No. 361. Charles A. Noack et al., appel- 
lants, v. I. Zellerbach et al. Submitted 
by Mr. Marshall B. Woodworth and Mr. 
Roger O'Donnell for the appellants, and 
by Mr. Eugene D. Bennett for the appellees. 
Leave granted appellees to file brief on or 
before April 7 next, 
Ellsworth C. Alvord, in behalf of counsel. 

No. 288. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. Thompson 
Oil & Gas Company. Argument continued 
by Mr. Assistant Attorney General Rich- 
ardson for the petitioner; by Mr. Phil D. 
Morelock for the respondent, and con- 
cluded by Mr. James 8. Y. Ivins for the 


respondent. 

0. 313. Will Walker and Alfred Walker 
et al. appellants, v. Lawrence Mensi et al. 
Argument commenced by Mr. W. B. Rosen- 
field for the appellants. The court declined 
to hear further argument 

No. 315. Hannah M. Smith. Administra- 
trix, etc., petitioners. Springdale Amuse- 
ment Park. Ltd., et al. Argued by Mr. Myer 
I. Goldberg for the petitioner, and by Mr. 
Paul Bakewell for the respondents. 


on motion of Mr. 


¥. 


No. 330. Twin City Pipe Line Company 
et al., petitioners. v. Harding Glass Com- 
pany. Argument commenced by Mr. Harry 


P. Daily for the petitioner 


Adjourned until March 18 at 12 o'clock, 


when the day call will be: Nos. 330, 334, 
342, 351, 358, 368, 369, 384, 426 (427, 428, 
429. 430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 455, 436, 437, 


438. 439, 440, and 441), and 453. 


DISCOU 


Rebates Made in Adjustment 
Of Claims on Income Taxes 


Statements Onir Art Presentep HErtin, Bring 


Pusiisnep WitHout ComMMENT BY THE Uniten States DaiLtt 





Refund of Tax 
- Without Filing of 
Claim Is Argued 


‘Supreme Court Considers 
Action of Commissioner 
In Approving Certificate 
| Of Overassessment 


‘ 








Oral argument in the case of Bonwit 
. United Siates, No. 282, 
| Was considered by the Supreme Court of 
| the United States March 16. The case in- 
volves the right of a taxpayer to recover 
an overpayment when the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue approved a certifi- 
|cate of overassessment, but no formal 
claim for refund was filed. 

| Arthur B. Hyman, presenting the case 
| for the taxpayer, told the court that the 
taxes in question were paid in 1919. In 
1924 the Commissioner advised the com- 
pany that the tax paid on the return was 
$10,000 in excess of the correct tax lia- 
bilitr. The period of limitations then in 
force for the filing of a claim for reiund 
bad expired ahd no claim had been filed. 
The Commissioner, in 1925, advised the 
company thet the refund could not be al- 
lowed’ unless a waiver were filed. The 
waiver was filed and accepted by the Bu- 
reau. The taxpayer applied for the re- 
fund and request was made for a formal 
claim which was also submitted. 


Court Action Begun 
Suit was brought in 1927 for the sum 
| of $10,000. The Court of Claims examined 
the record and declared that the over- 
assessment was improperly granted by the 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Hymen contended that under the 
Revised Statutes in effect at the time of 
the allowance of the refund, the Commis- 
sioner was authorised to remit, refund 
jand pay back all taxes erroneously as- 
jsessed. “He is the only officer of the 
| United States so empowered and his de- 
terminations, within the scope of the au- 
| thority vested in him, are final and con- 
|clusive upon the United States, in the 
|absence of fraud or mutual mistake,” he 
| asserted. 
| Pointing out that there was no fraud 
}or mistake in the case, Mr. Hyman con- 
| tended that there was no authority in 
the Court of Claims to review the action 
|of the Commissioner. 


| Holds Allowance Valid 


But, granting that there was such au- 
thority, he submitted that the action of 
| the Commissioner in allowing the claim 
| was valid. The purpose of the claim for 
refund, he said, was merely to inform the 
Commissioner that a claim was being 
made and here he had knowledge of that 
fact as well as of the improper over- 
| assessment. 
| Assistant Attorney General, Charles B. 
| Rugg, declared that the Commissioner had 
no authority to make the refund—that 
he “was without jurisdiction.” Secondly, 
Mr. Rugg contended, the taxpayer must 
fail because his suit was not brought 


withirr the time permitted by the statutes. 

The taxpayer, he insisted, is entitled to 
a refund only if claim therefor is filed 
within the time limit. 
no such claim filed. 


Here there was 





RAGED 


CRIMINAL— 
THE FIREBUG 


language of this country long prior to its 
adoption by the opposer. 
in connection with 
socds, such as alcohols and other 
|ydrocarbons, the word is descriptive. 
| These facts are relied upon to vie 


It is urged that | 
ccrtain classcs | 


row the rights which might otherwise 
be meintained by the opposer in the ex- 
clusive use of the word in ecnnection with 
apdpurtencnces of internel combustion en- 
vines. There is no contention, however, 
that the word is descriptive of the goods | 
of either of the parties. It is believed the 
| applicant in selecting its mark should not | 
have chosen that which the ovposer has | 
been from a date lons prior using upon | 
| its goods and in iis corporate name. The | 
| Opposition is sustained upon both grounds | 
upon which it is based. | 

Tho decision of the Examiner of Trade | 
Merk Interfercnecs susvaining the opposi- | 
tion and adjudging the applicent not en- 
titled to the registration for which appli- 
cation has been made is affirmed. 





‘Indiana Action Is Urged 
For Saving of Tax Lands 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 17. | 

There would be no constituiional. ob- 
jection to a law authorizing the State to 
bid in delinquent tax lands for forestry 
purposes, the Indiana Atiorney General's 
Office has advised the Director of the De- 
partment of Conservation. 

Michigan is the only State having such 
;@ statute, the Director's inquiry stated. 
“The land situation in southern Indiana 
especially is in a most pitiful condition,” 
he said, “and I believe we must keep in 
mind a law which is fundamentally 
sound, one which is basically good gov- 
ernment, and which will in the nox! de- | 
cade or two, b2 cortain to save thousands 
| O1 acres of submarzinal lands and return 
them to full activity.” 





| 
| 
| 





an | 


. . . 7 | 
Corperation Permits 


Are Sought in Alabama 


Montcomery, ALa., March 17. | 


Applications for corporation permits 
}have beon received from approximately | 
1,500 corporaticns, according to an an- 
nouncomen: at the office of the Slate 
Ta:: Commissioner. ‘Th: duty of issuing 
uch permits was transferred from the 


office of the Secrotary of State under a 
recent act of the logicle’ure, it was ex- 
Dlained. and thet act hes hen *-ld valid 
by the Montgomery Circuit Court. 


adduced fails to show that the peti- 
tioncr in tho taxable vear had a net 
income of only $25,000 or less and that 
the presumption of correctness of the 
Comniissioncr’s .determination is not 
overcome, 





|} than the 


| of Lo: Anseles. 


for the year 1921 are inadequate and less 
reasonable allowances author- 
ized by section 234(a) (7) and (9), Rev- 
enue Acts of 1918 and 1921, and the reg- 
ulations pvromulgated thereunder. 

The balance of the overassessments in 
the amount of $919:58 is due. to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 
ciency in tax for the year 1920 since the 
determinetion of an overassessment re- 


| sults in a proportionate reduction of the 


interest. 
M. M. Davis & Son, Inc. 


M. M. Davis é& Son. Inc., So!oirons, Md. 
Ovevassessments of ixcome and profits 
taxes in favo of the taxpever are deter- 


mined as follows: 1918, $9,037.78; 1919. 
$27.709.24. 
The overassessments represent abate- 


ments of deficiencies in tax which were 
not collected within the statutory periods 
of limitation provided therefor. Russell 
v. United States (278 U. S. 181). 


Estate of Isaac J. Bernheim 


Fstate of Isaac J. Bernheim, Max J. 
Bernheim et al., executors, New York, N. 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


March 17, 1931. 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. | 
Graham, and Asscciat? Judges Oscrr E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Patents 


Headley & Thompson v. Bridges. 
Argued by Mr. 
and by 


No. 2872. 
Gias; Blowing Machine. 
Earle L. Parmeiee, for appellant, 
Mr. A. M. Holcombe, for appéliee. 


No. 2690. Van Auken, et a!., v. Cummings. 
Gasoline gauges. Submitted on briefs. 

No, 2692. Ex parte John P. Leask, et al. 
Improvement in method of and apparatus 
for burning fine'y divided fue}. Argued by 
M:. Charice: S. Jones, for appellant, and by 
M.. Ho-vard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 





No. 2691. Ex pzrte Flora E, Whiting. 
Design for a dress Argued by Mr. L. 
Gile:, for appellant, and by Mr. T. A 
Hostetter, Soiicitor for the Patent Office. 

No. 2695. Ex parte Ernest H. Peabody. 
Improvement in fuel burners. Argued by 
My. Charles S. Jones, for appellant, and by 
M.. Howerd S. Mille:, for the Patent Office. 

No Ex parte Coca Cola Pottling Co. 


' 
Soft drinks end sirups used 
the same. Argued by Mr. John | 

for eppellant, and by Myr. T. A. 
. Solicitor for the Patent Office. 

Ex parte Henry L. Doherty. 
Improvement in method of developing oii 
field Argued by Mr. K. I. White, for 
appellant. and by Mr. T. A. Hostetler, Solici- 
tor for the Patent Office. 


a 





in making 
J. Riley, 
Hosietle 

No. 2691 





SPECIAL NOTICE 

OFFICE OF THE ARCHITEC? OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D C., March 16, Lust. | 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this Office 
it 3 op om April 2, 1931, for tinish hardware 
for terraces, balustrades and approaches to 
the Senate Office Building, in accordance with | 
plans and specifications Specifications miry 
be obtained from th's Office Plans may be 
seen at the Office of Wyeth & Sullivan. Archi- 
tects 7°26 Jackson Place, N. W., Washing- 


ton, D. Cc 


HE arsonist more and more is becoming 

8 discouraged criminal. So relentless is the 
search—so greatly improved are the methods 
of detecting the deeds of this foe to all 
society—that fires started either for revenge 
or gain are steadily decreasing in number. 


Likewise the pyromaniac, with his abnormal 
mind, is being curbed. More than half the 
states have amended their laws to more effec- 
tively check the operations of men who en- 
danger the lives of others in their efforts to 
profit through destruction by fire. Other 
states are joining the movement. 


STOCK FIRE 
INSURANCE 


companies, through the Arson Department 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
work unceasingly to apprehend the arsonist. 
The Arson Squed—composed of a large num- 
ber of specially trained men—operates quietly 
and effectively in cooperation with the police 
and prosecuting duthorities of states and 
municipalities, to safeguard the public against 
this form of crime. 


Stock Fire Insurance 
Companies are Represented 
by Capable Agents in Your 
Community 





THE NATIONAL BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


85 John Street, New York 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
222 West Adams Street Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
na 


A National Organization of Stock Fire insurance Companies Established in 1866 
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' AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED Herrin, BEING PusLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNrtTep States DAILY 











Increase Denied 
In Louisiana Fire 
Insurance Rates 


State Commission Refuses 
Application After Failure 
Of Companies to File In- 
formation Requested 





New Orveans, La., March 17. 
The State Insurance Commission March 
18 disapproved the application of the 


Louisiana Fire Prevention and Rating Bu- 
reau for an increase in rates in certain 
classes ranging from 25 to 33 1,3 pei 
cent. The application was filed Sept. 30 
1929. 


In a formal statement giving his rea- 
sons for making the motion that the ap- 
plication for rate increases be disapproved, 
Commissioner Fernand Mouton said that 
the fire insurance companies had failed 
te furnish expense data required by ths 
Commission 


Extension Refused 


On March 9, he said, the attorney for 
member companies of the rating bureau 
had asked for an extension of for 
the filing of the information requested. 
This was refused as coming in “bad 
grace.” 

“I do not feel that this Commission,” 
Mr. Mouton said, “with an economic de- 
pression already heavily burdening our 
people, should indefinitely keep them in 
suspense. They should no longer have the 
sword of Damocles in the form of greatly 
increased insurance rates hanging over 
their heads. The request for adjustment 
in rates was filed by the companies or 
their representatives and they have failed 
to furnish information which I felt abso- 
lutely necessary in our judgment of the 


case.” 

Commissioner John D. Saint voted 
against disapproval of the rate increas¢ 
“because it merely stays the day of execu- 
tion without accomplishing any good.’ 


Cites Rate Variations 


“The additional information requested 
by the Commissioners (which has not been 
supplied),” he said, “is corroborative only 
and in the final analysis would change 
the percentage only a few mills. In the 

eantime there are outlying sections in 
the country where people are going unin- 
sured because the local agents cannot 
place the business at the prevailing un- 
profitable rates.” 

Mr. Saint stated that he does not favo1 
granting the application in toto but to 
use it “as the medium for the adjustmeni 
of nondiscriminatory rates and bring into 
equitable proportion the wide variation 
in rates between the several grades of cities 
and towns.” 

“My greatest fear,” he declared, “is that 
this decision may prove costly in the long 
run by leaving open the door for further 
rate increases based upon the five-year 
experience of the most disastrous years 
Louisiana has ever encounicred 

The application of the Louisiana Rating 
and Fire Prevention Bureau ked for in- 
creases in the rates for dwellings. apart- 
ments, barns and garages of construction 
inferior to brick, farm property, saw and 
pianing mills, woodworkers, furniture fac- 
tories and lumber and timber yards 


tir 
time 






Oregon Enacts Laws 
» Governing Insurance 


Accident, Health, and Revipro- 
sal Policies Are Regulated 





° 
SaLtem, Orec, March 17 

Among the insurance measures passed 
by the recent Oregon Legislature anc 
signed by Governor Julius L. Meier are 
new laws to regulate accident and health 
insurance, reciprocal insurance and indi- 
vidual rating schedules of fire insuranc< 
companies. 

Another act prohibits any domestic ir 
surance cecmpany from investing mors 
than 10 per cent of its capi and funds 
in the stock of other insurahce com- 
panies 

A summary of some of the new insur- 


ance statutes follows 

S. 60. Authorizing the Governor to ap- 
point a commission to study old age pen- 
Sions and unemployment insurance 

S. 193. To regulate reciprocal and inter- 
insurance 


Sets Time Limit on Claims 
S. 199. To limit time within which claims 
may be filed@against contractors’ bonds 
given to the State or political sub- 
divisions 
S. 203. Relative to juvenile insurance 
written by fraternal benefit societies 


its 


S. 335. To permit fraternal benefit so- 
cieties to change to mutual or steck 
companies. 

hh. 78. Defining marine insurance, ma- 
rine business and marine risks. 

H. 79. Amending definition of miscel- 


laneous classes of insurance 

H. 104. To limit investment of domestic 
insurance companies in stock of other in- 
surance companies. 

H. 195. Requiring foreign and alien cas- 
hualty insurance companies to deposit 
curities or bond with State Insurance 
Commissioner. 


se- 


H. 268. Permitting local mutual fire 
insurance Companies to enlarge their ter- 
ritory. 

Insurance Proceeds Exempted 

H. 289. Exempting proceeds of life in- 
surance policies payable to named ben- 
eficiaries, othe: than’ insured’s estate 
from inheritance tax 

H. 317. Relating to licensing of motor 
vehicle operators. 

H. 374. Relating to fire insurance rating 


bureaus end rating schedules of individual 
companies. 

H. 375. Defining and regulating accident 
and health insurance policies 

Among the bills that were killed were 
@ measure to provide a system of old age 
pensions and another to provide a min- 
imum tax of $1,000 annually upon each 
foreign and alien insurance company do- 


ing business in the State . 


Annual Health Report 
Of New York City Issued 


, New York, N. Y., March 17. 
Copies of the annual report of the New 
York City Department of Health for the 
year 1929 are available for distribution to 
health officers, registrars of vital 
tics, physicians, teachers of hygiene, and 
others engaged in public health work 
according to an orel statement by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Health, 
F. Brown. 
Mr. Brown 
“Guarding the 


statis- 


said the volume 
Health of 7,000,000 People” 
and is: unusual in form and well illus- 
trated. The volume also contains a largs 
amount of statistical and other informa- 
tion and is a valuable source for ref- 
erence, he said. A copy may be obtained 
by addressing the Department of Health, 
505 Pearl Street, New York City. 


Edward | 


is titled | 


Distribution Study 





Made of Biscuits 


Producers Sell Principally to 
Wholesale | 


Their Own | 
Branches | 





Manufacturers of biscuit and crackers | 
sell principally to their own wholesale | 
branches. Of the total sales in 1929} 
amounting to $276,130,000 53.9 per cent, or! 
$148,887,000, was made in that way. ! 

The remaining sales were mede as fol- 
lows: 34.4 per cent, or $94,945,000, to re- 
tailers; 8 per cent, or $22,176,000, to whole- 
salers; 3.1 per cent, or $8,449,000, to man- 
ufacturers’ own retail branches; 4 per 
cent, or $1.079,000, to hotels, restaurants, 








'etc., and 2 per cent, or $594,000, to house- 


hold users. 
Of the sales made from factories, $6,- 
810,000 was made through manufacturers’ 
agents, selling agents, brokers, and com- 
mission houses. 
Certain manufacturers 
others for resale to the extent 


bought from 
of $4,.425,- 


000. This amount is included in the total 
sales. 
This industry, as defined for census 


purposes, embraces those establishments 
cngaged wholly or principally in the man- 
ufacture of biscuit (not including raised 
biscuit), sponge goods, swect goods, ma- 
chine-made cookies, etc; pretzels, and ice- 
cream cones 

Statistics relative to the 1929 shipments 








and deliveries of the 369 establishments 
classified in this industry showing quan- 
ity and value for biscuit, crackers and 
pretzels; other bakery products; miscel- 
lar roducts, and other facts on this 





e contained in the preliminary 
I the Census of Manufactures, 
29, issued Noy. 15, 1930. A copy of that 
report will be furnished free upon request 
to the Census Bureau. 
(Issued by Bureau 





of the Census.) 


Misstating of Age 
Of Motor Car Held 


To Void Insurance 


Montana Supreme Court 
Rules Against the Owner 
Despite His Innocence in 
False Warranty 








HELENA, Mont., March 17 

A fi warranty in a fire insurance 
policy made by an automobile owner with 
respect to the age of the vehicle, although 


innocently .made because of misrepresen- 
bv 


ion from whom the car 
i, is a “material warranty” 
ch in its inception prevented 
om attaching to the risk, the 
Supreme Cour held in 
the case of Weyn et California In- 
surance Co 
The car 
purchaser as a 27 
it actually was a used 1926 model ich 
had been repainted and the speedometer 
The conditional sales contract 
ened by the dealer to the 
‘tial Credit Co. which had pro- 
policy in the name of 
epee 


the dealer 





and 
the policy f1 
Mont has 


jus 








al. v. 


had been 


new 


to the 
whereas 


represented 
1927 model 





set back. 

















2 iv Wwevn. 

Following fire which destroyed the 
car in June 28, the insurance company 
discoverec of the statemen 

irdir the car and can- 

led t polic Mr. Weyh did not learn 
of the i 1e until the date of 
the trial rding to the court. 

The plaintiff's contended that the 
statements were representations and no 

anties t the court pointed out the 
statute which declares thet “a 





statement in a policy of a matter relat- 
ing to the person or thing insured, or to 
the risk, as a fact, is an express warranty.” 
S R. C. 1921.) 


(Sec. 8125, R 
nilaintiff’s re 


The 
ted 


the court 
automobil 
sale the 


the 


ourse 
the 
the 
i them from collecting 
pro { loss.” 






t 





in 





of 
f of 


Ruling Given on Surety 
For Notary Publie in Ohio 


CoLuMBuUS, OHIO, March 17 
Insolvency or liquidation of a_ surety 
company on a bond of a notary publi 
does not automatically disqualify the no- 
tary from exercising the duties and priv- 
ileges of his office, Attorney General Gil- 
bert Bettman ruled Mar. 12 in an opinion 
to Governor George White. 
He hel t the insolvency or liquida- 





tion of the §s 
grounds, howe, 





company is sufficient 





r, for the revocation of 
the Commission of the notary unless a 
new bond with sureties approved by the 


Governor is filed upon demand. 


South Carolina House 
Recommits Insurance Bill 





Co.umsia, S. C., March 17 

A bill (H. 594) to prohibit life in- 
furance companies from selling life in- 
surance to members of societies or frater- 
nal orders based On membership in the 
organizations, without written approval 
f the societ or orders, has been recom- 
mitted to the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Insuran The Commitec d 
previously reported unfavorably upon the 


measure 


Seven Labor Disputes 
Adjusted During Week 





A strike involving 2,000 Filipino farm 

iborers in California was one of seven 
labor disputes adjusted during the weck 
ended March 14, according to Hugh I 
Kerwin, Director of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice of the Department of Labor. Eight new 
disputes were reported to the Department 
during the week, and two of these wert 
etiled. close of the week there 
addition to 11 contro- 


were 41 
\ ies not reached the strik 
ze awaitin ‘tion of the Depart 


Following is a list of the new disputes: 











Levy & Devane Cc Bridgeport, Conn 
Strike of 50 ketbook makers pending; 
tion of firm soucht by local union 
Silk Mill, Easton, Pa.—Strike of 
pending; wage rat reduced 
Prudential Life Insurance Buildings, Newark 
N. J.--Strike of 400 laborers; pending scale 
$10 per day, paid $8 
Ss k M Danville, Pa Strike of an 
i ted number of weaver pending 
onu ntinued 
Michigan Cleaners and Dyers, Chicago, Il 
Lockout of 38 drivers; pending; union dis- 
pute 
Suplee-Willis-Jones Co. and Scott-Powell 
Co Philadelphia. Pa.—Threatened strike of 
1.137 driers; pending; discharges for union 
affiliatior 
Filipino Farm Laborers, San Luis Obispo 
Calif.—Strike of 2,000 farm laborers: adjusted 
wages cut from 35 to 30 cents an hour; terms 
i adjustment n yet received 
High School Building. New Rochelle, N. Y 
Strike of 48 steamfitters; adjusted deposit 
of union ca nonresidents deposited cards 





| of 


| injury and one married afterward. 





Insuring Marine 


Risk Is Argued 





| 

‘Increased Value’ Provision | 
Raises Question Whether | 
Insurance Covers Cargo 
Or Expected Profits 


The construction of a marine insur- 
ance policy, involved in the case of Stand- 
ard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., v. Scot- 
tish Metropolitan Assurance Co., Ltd., No. 
261, was argued before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, March 13 and 16. 


The controversy revolved around the 
question of whether a policy of marine 
insurance issued by the Standard Marine 
Insurance Company and carrying a rider 
covering “increased value” was insurance 
covering cargo or profits. 


Grain Lost In Shipment 


The case, according to the briefs, arose! 
through the loss of grain shipped from 
Port Arthur to Montreal on the S. S. 
“Glenorchy.” It was purchased by Louis 

reyfus & Co. from the Canadian Coop- 
erative Wheat Producers, Ltd., at ac. i. f. 
price of $1.38'2 per bushcl. The wheat 
was insured by the shipper at $1.42 per 
bushel. 


This insurance was taken out with the 


Scottish Metropolitan Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., the policy defining the risk 
as “beginning the adventure upon the 


said goods from and immediately follow- 
ing the loading thereof on said vessel at) 
as per form.” The cargo was lost with 
the sinking of the vessel due to a col- 
lision. 


Dreyfus & Company. prior to the date 
the sale contract, had taken out an 
open policy with the Standard Marine In- 
surance Company. In a rider, coverage for 
‘increased value” was provided for, such 
value to ke determined by the highest 
price per bushel set out in the New York 
Journal of Commerce between date of 
Sailing and date of delivery plus 5 cents. 


$309,500 Award Made 


Upon trial in limitation proceedings an 
award was meade of $309,500 for the wheat 
involved against the colliding vessel. Both 
companies paid a total loss. The Scottish 
Metropolitan Assurance Company refused 
to admit the Standard Marine’s right to 
share pro rata in cargo recovery. A spe- 
cial master found in favor of the latter 
but was reversed by the district court 
holding that the Scottish Metropolitan 
was entitled to full reimbursement while 
the Standard Marine was entitled to only 
the balance. If pro rated the Standard 
Marine would receive approximately $55,- 
000 but if entitled to only the balance it 
would take only about $25,000. 


Russell T. Mount, for the Standard 
Marine, contended that its insurance was 
insurance on cargo and on actual value 
thereof. Both lower courts treated it as 
though it were insurance, not on cargo, 
but on the cargo owne7's ability to collect 
up to $1.69°, per bushel from a wrong- 
doer. 

He denied that it was insurance on 
profits. That insurance, he insisted, was 
not insurance on the price of the cargo 
at the point of delivery, but on the value 
of the cargo day by day as a cargo en 

on which the consignee would not 


route 
have to pay freight. 
Both Paid Total Loss 

Whether one policy was prior 
other, it was ted, is immaterial. Both 
companies paid a total loss, which was 
due, under their respective policies on the} 
cargo and where that is done the under-| 
writers on “increased value” share pro 
rat2 with other underwriters in the fund 
recovered from the wrongdoer. 

T. Catesby Jones, for the Scottish Met- 
ropolitan, pointed out that the fund in- 
volved in the controversy represents the 
value of the cargo at the time and place 
of shipment and not the value at desti- 
nation. That fund constituted the whole 
subject matter insurable as cargo. The 
increased value occuring after sailing and 
during the lake voyage, which the Stand- 
ard Marine insured, could be realized only 


to the 





a 





upon the Montreal price after arrival 
there, 

He submitted that the courts below 
were right in holding that the payment 


by the Standard Marine under its policy 
en increased value was not a payment 
for any part of the cargo or its value as 
recovered in the collision suit, and no 
subrogation flowed therefrom. 


‘Increased Value’ Cited 
subject matter of petitioner's | 
it was stated in Mr. Jones’ brief, 
was not goods or merchandise, but ‘in- 
creased value’ based on excess of Mon- 
treal quotation or market price over c. i. f 
Montreal price—that is, profits hoped to 
be realized if the grain should ever reach | 
Montreal—and as nothing has been re- 
covered by the assured in respect of in- 
creased value, there is nothing to which 
the assured is subrogated.” 

It was also pointed out that there was 
no double insurance because the “Amer- 
ican rule” was incorporated by special 
provision in both the policy issued by the 
Standard Marine and that issued by the 
Scottish Metropolitan. Under the “Amer- 


“The 


policy,” 





ican rule the petitioner's policy, being 
subsequent in time, did not attach as to 
any insurance efiected on the grain by 


the respondent, and as there could be no 
contribution in the loss, there can be no 
contribution in the recovery. 


Compensation Ruling 
Given in W shington 


Added Benefits for Child 
Denied by Supreme Court 





OtympiA, WasH., March 17. 

An injured workman who was single at 
the time of his injury but later marries 
while still receiving compensation bene- 
fits is not entitled to additional compen- 
sation because of a stepchild or a child 
born to him and his wife, the Washington 
Supreme Court held recently in the case 
of Fosier vy. Department of Labor and In- 
dustries. 

The question whether an employe re- 
ceiving benefits under the act is entitled 
to an edditione! allowance for a child 
born of his marriage subsequent to the in- 
jury had not been presented to the court 
before, it was stated in the opinion. The 
court held that section 7679 (b) (1) de- 
termined the amount of compensation 
payable for an employe “unmarried at the 
time of the injury” and that under sec- 
tion 7679 ‘d) (1) that schedule of pay- 
ments “shall apply so long as the total 
disability shall continue.” 

Had the plaintiff been married at the 
time of the injury, the court stated, sec- 
tion 7686 ‘c) is authority for additional 
compénsation for a change in circum- 
stances occasioned by the birth of a child 
subsequent to the injury 

Chief Justice Tolman dissented from the 
ruling of the majority denying allowances 
for the plaintiff's own child, declaring 
that no distinction should be made be- 
tween a man married at the time of his | 





* | which are kept in the local offices 





Scope of Policy Organization of Power Group 
In New England Is Described 
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Transcript of Testimony at Federal Trade Commission 
Inquiry Outlines Growth and Management of the 
New England Power Association 





Excerpts from transcript of testimony |of records of deposits in and withdrawal | 
| March z by Judson C. Dickerman, econo- | from banks and other accounting and cur- 


mist of the Federal Trade Commission, ap-} rent data are daily sent to the Boston 


pearing as a witness in the Commission's | office. 
|investigation into financial activities of | neering staffs and line crews which, under 


Such local companies have engi- 


power and gas utilities. follow in full text: | general rules and budgeting control from 


Commissioner McCulloch: You 


proceed, Mr. Chief Counsel. 


Robert E. Healy, @hief Counsel: ‘The 
hearing this morning will relate to the 
New England Power Association and cer- 
tain of its predecessor companies and 
some of its allied companies. 

Judson C. Dickerman, utility expert of 
the Economic Division of the Commis- 


follows: 
By Mr. Healy: 


properties under the control of the New 
England Power Association? 

A. Yes. During the two weeks Feb. 
2-14, I inspected nearly all of the exist- 
ing electric generating plants, both hydro 


‘and steam, many of the substations, sev- | 


eral of the offices, and three manufactured 


gas plants, and in general observed the} 
provisions for rendering service and the} 


character of the territory served by the 
various operating subsidiaries of the New 
England Power Association, as located in 
five of the New England States. 

Q. What is the New England Power As- 
sociation? 

A. The New England Power Associa- 
tion is a voluntary association under the 
laws of Massachusetts formed under a 
declaration of trust dated Jan. 2, 1926. It 
is in effect a holding company owning the 
majority and often 100 per cent of the 
voting stock of some 20 or more subsidiary 
corporations owning and ‘or operating 
storage reservoirs, electric power plants, 
transmission lines and distribution sys- 
tems located in five New England States, 
not including Maine, 
plants and ‘or distribution systems in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, a local water supply utility in 
Vermont and a transportation system in 
Rhode Island. All of the subsidiaries 
doing a retail business sell appliances and 


merchandise appropriate to their utility | 


services. 
The present holding company — 
successor of other holding companies and 


manufactured gas | 


is the| 


extensions and maintenance of 


property. 


may | the holding company, are responsible for 
5 the 


In the case of the smaller companies, 
| the general accounting and other high 
| grade work is performed by the Boston 


staff. 


The territories served by the 


system 


are divided into districts, to each of which 
sion, was recalled and testified further as| is assigned a supervisory engineer from 
| the Boston staff who serves as the con- 
tact engineer between the local staff and 
Q. Mr. Dickerman, have you made aj the Boston staff. Travelling auditors from 





|personal examination of the operating| the Boston office maintain a constant 


check on the accounting procedure and 


results. 
The Boston office also provides 


per- 


sonnel for important positions in the local 


companies as appears expedient in 


the 


local companies, suitable men being trans- 
ferred from one local company to another 
thus establishing an opportunity for pro- 


motions. 
Measures of Business 


Transactions Detailed 
Q. What are some measures of 


the 


volume of transactions of business which 


you have collected? 


A. The area served is estimated by the 


company to approximate 9,000 


square 


miles, with a population of over 2,500,000. 
The land area of the five New England 


miles, and the 1930 population 
368,918. 


was 


| States, excluding Maine, is 32.031 square 


7 


The total generated and purchased elec- 


tric energy for the entire New 
Power Association system amounted 
in 1928 1,581,212,639 kilowatt hours, 


which the fuel generated amounted to 


England 


to 
of 
39 


per cent, the hydro generated amounted 


to 44 per cent, and 
amounted to 17 per cent. 

In 1929, 1,751,529,247 kilowatt hours, 
which the fuel generated amounted to 
per cent, hydro-generated amounted 
33 per cent and purchased amounted 
20 per cent. 

In 1930, 1,639,400,863 kilowatt hours, 
which the fuel generated amounted to 


the 


corporations organized from time to time | per cent, hydro-generated amounted 
as exigencies of financing and limitations | 38 per cent and purchased amounted 


imposed by State laws demanded in order 
that the concept of a power system com- 
bining large hydroelectric power plants 
necessarily located in the valleys of the 
Connecticut River in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont with large 
fuel burning plants on the seaboard to 
jointly supply power to large manufactur- 
ing plants in the highly industrialized 
areas in central Massachusetts 
Rhode Island might be put in practice. 


1907 began the construction of a hydro- 


2iver near Vernon, Vermont, with 
transmission 
chusetts, later extended to the vicinity 
of Clinton and Worcester, Mass., to serve 


various industrial plants along the way. 
Other Interests Connected 


With Power Association 

Q. Is the New England Power Associa- 
tion allied with or controlled by 
other holding companies or electric utility 
corporations? 

A. The International Paper and Power 
Company has a_ controlling interest 
through a subsidiary. Upon a recent list 
of directors of New England Power Asso- 
ciation appear the names of the presi- 
dents of the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston, of the Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company, of the North Boston 
Lighting Properties, and of the Interna- 
tional Paper & Power Company. As far 
as known it is independent of any of the 
well-known public utility holding com- 
panies. 

Q. What, in some further detail, are the 
relations of the New England Power As- 
sociation to its subsidiaries and other util- 
ities in which it has interests 

A. As of January, 1931, the holdings of 
the New England Power Association in 
operating utilities may be divided into 
two groups, (1) those in which that com- 
pany had a majority or complete stock 
ownership and (2) those in which it had 
a minority stock interest. 

With the invasion of Massachusetts by 
outside holding companies who began to 
purchase important local utilities, the New 
England power interests expanded to oc- 
cupy the retail field by acquiring a con- 
siderable number of local electric utili- 
ties, some of which also operated gas 
plants. In some of these local retaining 
utilities a majority up to 100 per cent of 
the stock was acquired, notably those in 
Worcester, Lowell, Lawrence, Gardner, 
Webster and Southbridge, and Fall River 
in Massachusetts; the group of electric, 
gas and transportation utilities in Rhode 
Island associated with the Narragansett 
Flectric Company and certain small utili- 
ties in New Hampshire and Vermont. 

In recent years the New England Power 
Association has also acquired a strong 
minority interest in another voluntary 
association, Massachusetts Utilities Asso- 
ciates, which controls a number of elec- 
tric and gas utilities in Massachusetts. 


Service Corporation 


Takes Over Management 
Beginning with Jan. 1, 1931, a new or- 
ganization, the New England Power En- 
gineering and Service Corporation, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the associa- 
tion, is to take over management con- 
tracts with the companies of the Massa- 
chusetts Utilities Associates, in which 
the New England Power Association had 
only minority interests. This new cor- 
poration also contracts to service’ the 
Massachusetts Utilities Association as a 
corporation and it is the intention to 
transfer such service contracts as exist 
between the New England Power Asso- 
ciation and its wholly controlled subsid- 
iaries to this new service corporation and 
rearrange staff relationships accordingly. 
Supervisory management scrvices are 
to be given for an agreed lump sum to 
be paid monthly. Certain services are to 
be paid for on an expense and double 
salary basis, while engineering and con- 
struction undertaken in full by the new 
corporation is on a basis of all costs Mn- 
cluding salaries of field representatives of 
the corporation on the job plus a fee of 
8 per cent. This latter is specified to 
include the services in the Boston office 
of execulives, purchasing agent, account- 


ing department and miscellaneous Bos- 
ton expenses. 
The Association staff has taken upon 


itself the vital 
all 
unified operations and 
The larger subsidiaries continue to con- 
irol their operating receipts and expendi- 
tures, the subsidiary’s treasurer handling 
the bank accounts, consumers’ billing, col- 
lection of revenues, pay rolls, and account- 


control and direction of 


jing for property changes, together with 


the general books of the local corporation 
Copies 





20 per cent. 
Q. Should there be some explanation 


purchased 


of 
47 
to 
to 


of 
42 
to 
to 


in | 


connection with the 1930 figures you have 


just given? 


A. These total figures for the 


three 


years are the total of all the companies 


which were in 
whether they 
association in 


the association 
actually belonged 
1928 or not. 


in 
to 
Their 


1930 
the 
gen- 
and | erated kilowatt hours is included in the 


| 1928 figures so as to give a picture of the 

The origin of this concept appears to|completec amount of the business done by 
have been with Messrs. Henry T. Harri-| the companies which in 1930 were in the 
man and Malcolm G. Chace, who about | association system. 


| 


| 





any | 





operations which are important for | 
uniform policies. | 


i The total sales of electric energy were, 
electric power plant on the Connecticut | in 1928, 1,242,672,217 kilowatt hours 
ala ’ 
line to Fitchburg, Massa- | 728.31, or 2.19 cenis per kilowatt hour. 
1,376,884,556 kilowatt-hours 


total revenue therefrom of $5 


In 1929, 







with a total revenue therefrom of $29,- 
705,943.78, or 2.16 cents, per kilowatt-hour 


Figures on sales for 
available. 


1930 are not 


Since the operations of the system are 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 
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yet 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 

















‘Duty Assessment Lowered 
On Papier Mache Masks 


New York, March 17.—The third tariff 
ruling by the United States Customs Court 
under the new tariff law, just announced, 


sustains protests of the Strauss-Eckhardt 
Co., Inc., Boston, against the assessment 
| of duty at 70 per cent ad valorem, under 


papier mache masks. The court fixes 
Guiy at 25 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1403. 


Test of Finding 


paragraph 1513, Act of 1930, on imported | 


The first 1930 Tariff Act ruling favored | 


the Government, affirming the collector's | 


rate on imported umbrella handles. The 


second ruling, announced a few days ago, | 


sustained claim of importers for a lower 
duty on tissue paper. 


Ruling on Canadian Logs 

Logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or western 
hemlock, assessed at a rate of $1 per 1,000 
feet board measurement, under paragraph 
401, Tariff Act of 1922, should have been 
permitted free entry under paragraph 
1700, same act, the United States Customs 
Court rules in granting import claims of 
the Siemons Lumber Company and Geo. 
S. Bush & Co., Inc., of Seattle. 

Judge McClelland writes the decision in 
this case, pointing out that no legal ex- 
port tax was assessable on any of the logs 
in question which were imported from 
British Columbia and that, therefore, the 
collector of custcms at Seattle was with- 









out lawful authority to assess duty on 
such logs. (Protests 361864-G-9767, etc.) 
Ruling on Toy ¢{ ords 


Sustaining a protest of a Los Angeles 
depariment store, the court finds that 
toy swords, taxed as toys at 70 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1414, Tariff 


|} Act of 1922, should have been assessed 
at only 50 per cent, under paragraph 
363. «(Protest 426980-G-9440.) 


In Compensation 


Case Refused 


Supreme Court Refuses to 
Review Ruling Awarding 
Damages to Widow Under 
Longshoremen’s Act 








The Supreme Court of the United 
States denied review of the case of T. 


J. Moss Tie Co. et al. v. Tanner et al, 
No, 703, arising out of the Longshore- 
men's and Harbor Workers’ Compefsa- 
tion Act and involving the question of 
whether a widow, not living at the place 
her husband lived at the time of his 
death, can recover damages for such death. 
A petition for a writ of certiorari was 
denied on Mar. 16. 

Mose Tanner, the deceased, according 
to the petition, sustained fatal injuries 
while being hoisted from a barge over 
the side of a boat in the Mobile River. 
He had been stenciling ties on the barge 
for the T. J. Moss Tie Company. At 
the time of the injury, a Government brief 
for Letus N. Crowell, Deputy Commis- 
sioner for the Seventh Compensation Dis- 
trict, pointed out, Mr. Tanner's wife was 
working in another city to help obtain 
funds to pay for their home. There had 
been no disagreement between them. 

“Widow” is defined in the act as in- 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 











MARINE and 


| INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


| 


| INSURANCE 


to the assured in cash, 


ON ANEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 


This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 
marine and inland transportation insurance on 
mutual plan under two classes, viz-: 


the 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 
quotations and any share in the ; 
Co#pany applicable to the policy will be credited 


rofits of the 


| 2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 





CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 
profits of the Company applicable to the policy 
will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly er 
through their accredited insurance brokers. 


| ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


| ATLANTIC MUTUAL 








iF a manufacturing district the White 


Fireman’ advised lightning protection 


for the brick smokestack of a plant 


under inspection. The stack was so 


. Cl 
equipped, and has come ur 


cathed 


through many electrical storms, while 


a co 


petitor’s plant nearby has twice 


been obliged to suspend operatior 


and incur considerable repair expense 


because of lightning damage to its 


unprotected stack. 


WHITE FIREMAN Service 
may be secured through respon- 
sible insurance agents or brokers. 


Ask your North America 
Agent. He is listed 
in Bell Classified 
Telephone Direc- 
tories under the 
heading — 

Insurance Company 

of North America 





The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Foundéd 1792 


The 
Insurance Company 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 








| INSURANCE CO. 


| 51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 
Chartered 1842 


New York, N. Y. 


and its subsidiary companies: 
ALLIANCE CASUALTY COMPANY 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILA. 
CENTRAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
NATIONAL SECURITY FIRE INS. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 


write practically every form of 
insurance except life 
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History of Power 
In New England 


Traced in Inquiry 


Beginning of Long Distance ' 


Transmission 
tricity 
Trade Commission 





The beginning of long distance trans- 
mission of electricity in New England and 
the, development of water power resources 
in that area were described in testimony 
March 17 before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by Henry I. Harriman, former 
president of the New England Power As- 
sociation and active directing head from 


1907 of all the enterprises which were | enacted, it was stated at the House Com- | 


of Elec-| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
{ 
| 


Described Before airship base at Sunnyvale, Calif., was the 


| 


New Laws Enacted 
To Promote Flying 


| 
| 
| 


Review of Legislation at Last 


Session Shows 100 Million 
Dollars Provided 


Seven measures affecting aviation, aside 
rom appropriation bills, were passed dur- 
ing the final session of the 71st Congress. 
Authorization for the Navy's $5,000,000 


outstanding piece of legislation concern- 
ing naval aviation, it was pointed out at 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Funds amounting to $2,200,000 were made 
available in the second deficiency bill to| 
begin construction. | 

Appropriations cover many projects at| 
naval air stations and Air Corps fields, | 








Fair Competition 


Sought for Rail | 
And Motor Lines 


General Counsel of Railway | 


Executives Asserts 
Can Not Exist Without 
Control Over Carriers 


lit was stated at the Department of the} tain from the Interstate Commerce Com- 


Navy and the Department of War. 
Three measures affecting air mail were | 


| 
| 


eventually consolidated into the associa-| mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


tion. 


| The 
Mr. Harriman, now a director of the} sions of Public Law No. 586 was author- 


Postmaster General, under provi- | 


association, appeared as a voluntary wit-| ized to fine carriers of foreign mails by | 


ness in the Commission’s inquiry into the 
affairs of the association. Examiners for 
the Commission had previously testified 
that he and Malcom G. Chace began in 
1907 the construction of a dam and power 
house at Vernon, Vt., on the Connecticut 
River, and a transmission line to the in- 
dustrial section near Fitchburg, Mass., 
which was the parent project of the sys- 
tem. s 
In discussing the Commission’s inquiry 
into the early financing of hydroelectric 
projects on the Connecticut and Deerfield 
Rivers, Mr. Harriman stated at the out- 
set of his testimony that “no recital of 
the early years of what is now known as 
the New England Power System is com- 
plete or fair unless due weight is given 
the physical, legal and financial difficulties 


which surrounded the development of} 


water power in New England a quarter 
of a century ago.” 
Holding Company Needed 


Long distance transmission of electricity | 


Niagara Falls Utility 


in 1907 was considered “a highly specu- 
lative business,’ Mr. Harriman declared. 
“Conservative banking houses were not 
interested in our projects. The estab- 
lished electric light industry of the time 
vigorously opposed us at every stage of 
the development. State laws at the time 
made difficult, if not impossible, the type 


of business we were attempting to estab- | 
The right of eminent domain for | 


lish. 
transmission lines did not exist. 

“There were interstate complications, 
too, from the fact that we proposed to 
generate power on a river between -two 
States and to sell most of the energy in 
a third State, making necessary the forma- 


| authorized by Public Law No. 866. Trans- 


air or water for unnecessary delays; the 
House Committee on Appropriations was 
given authority to investigate air mail| 
contracts; and the award of medals to 
heroic air mail pilots was authorized un- | 
der terms of Public Law No. 661. | 

Leasing of portions of the Little Rock, | 
Ark., air depot to the City of Little Rock 


|for development of a landing field on the | 


Southern ‘Transcontinental Airway was 


fer of Governors Island, Boston, Mass., | 
from the Department of War to the City 
of Boston for use in developing an air 
terminal was authorized by Public Law 
No. 615. Allowance of travel expenses not 


| exceeding $6 on a per diem basis to Army | 


| 


Submits Its Books to 
Power Commission’ 


tion of several corporate entities which | 


could only be unified by a holding com- 
pany.” 


The business of the companies formed | 


to sell this power “could not be financed 
in the same conservative manner as com- 
panies having a recognized market and a 
recognized monopoly in a given territory,” 
he stated. These companies (the Con- 
necticut River Power Company of New 
Hampshire and the New England Power 
Company) were engaged in a highly com- 
petitive business, competitive with other 
companies in the same territory, with 
every industrial steam plant and with any 
other power company that might enter 
the same area. “All of these factors,” 
the witness said, “made the business 
speculative and made it necessary to fi- 
nance it as a speculative and competitive 
business, rather than as a conservative 
monopolistic public utility.” 
Speculation Recognized 


Mr. Harriman stated that the specu-| 


lative character of the undertaking was 
officially recognized by the Massachusetts 
Board of Gas and Electric Light Commis- 
sioners. 

In referring to the Commission’s in- 
quiry into the use of construction compa- 
nies owned by the system, Mr. Har- 
riman stated that these companies 
were organized to keep down  ex- 
penses. He said that discounts had to be 
allowed in order to sell bonds and stock 
and that these discounts were offset to a 
substantial degree by earnings of the con- 
struction companies. He said that none of 
the construction companies ever paid a 


from any construction company to any} 


person inside or outside the system. All 
profits were used to absorb discounts and 
other financial expenses. 


System’s Growth Traced 


Tracing the growth of the system from 
an initial capacity of 30,000 horsepower 
in 1910 to nearly 1,000,000 horsepower in 
1930 and from an output of 60,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours to 1,750,000,000 in the same 
period® Mr. Harriman said, “I think I 
should in justice to myself and to the men 
who took the long chance with me 25 years 
ago, make some reference to certain state- 
ments placed in the records of this Com- 
mission by its examiners during the last 
few weeks. 

“If criticism is directed at financing 
methods which were employed, I suggest 
to the critics that they place themselves 
in the position of men who had risked 
their all in their belief that an idea 
would succeed. I know what it is to be 
called a dreamer, a visionary, or a man 
with a crazy idea that could not possibly 
work. * * * It is a satisfaction to know 


that we have had something to do with} 


bringing electricity, which in 1907 was a 


luxury, into hundreds of thousands of New | 


England homes, where it is today the most 


valuable and the most inexpensive of life’s | 


necessities,” the witness stated. 

“I have no apologies to make or re- 
grets at any of the financial methods used 
in the early days of the company. They 
have been fully justified by the results 
and by the fact that the New England 
Power System has brought an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of low-cost and de- 
pendable electricity to the homes and to 
the manufacturing industries 
England,” Mr. Harriman declared. 

Questioned by Judge Robert E. Healy, 
chief counsel for the Commission, as to 
whether the outlay by Messrs. Chace and 
Harriman for the Vernon project, the be- 
ginning of the system, exceeded $1,700,- 
000, Mr. Harriman replied that the actual 
amount spent on the plant exceeded that 
figure by several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. He said that records were not avail- 
able to show the source of the money to 
finance the Vernon project. 


Declares No Profit Made 


of New| 


dividend and that no profit ever accrued | and under the treaty with Great Britain. 


personnel ordered to travel by air was} 
authorized by the measure (S. 17). 

Appropriations for commercial, military, | 
and naval aviation made by the Tist| 
Congress during its final session total 


more than $100,000,000. 





‘Chairman Smith Declares! 
| Action Will Aid in Fixing) 
Fair Valuation; Assent Is) 
| Called ‘Gratifying’ 











[Continued from Page 2.] 
by which the company should keep its | 
accounts to determine the recapture price | 
}in 1971. 


It has been the endeavor of the} 
}company so to formulate this issue that} 
/in the event agreement as to the accounts) 
lis not reached with the Federal Power 
Commission, the matter can be presently 
submitted to a court of law for determi- | 
‘nation. The purpose of the conference 
was to consider with the Commission what 
steps it could take in order to submit this | 
question presently for court review in-| 


| stead of postponing it until the year 1971, 


in the event that a difference should} 
arise between the Commission and the 
company as to the valuations involved. | 
To that end I stated to the Commission 
that the attitude of the company was to} 
make a full and complete presentation of | 
all facts surrounding the power develop- 
ment and license at Niagara Falls. All 
records and books of this company and 
its predecessors will be open for examina- | 
tion voluntarily and all contracts of every 
kind and description for the construction 
of the plants and the sale of power will| 
be made available. 
Claim to Ownership 

The company contends that it owns 
absolutely the water power rights at Niag- 
ara Falls, subject only to such Federal | 
regulation as is permitted under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution authorizing 
Federal regulation of navigable streams | 


Indeed, in the case of International Paper 
Company against the United States of | 
America, decided in the Supreme Court} 
within the last few weeks, in an opinion 
by Mr. Justice Holmes, it was stated that 
“The Niagara Falls Power Company, by | 
private grant to it, letters patent from 
the State of New York and acts of the| 
Legislature of that State, was the owner 
so far as the law of New York could 
make it the owner of land and water | 
rights on the American side of the river | 
above the falls.” These rights were ac-| 
quired by predecessors of this company 
prior to 1877 when the first hydroelectric 
development at Niagara Falls was made. 

The undertaking in the beginning was 
very hazardous and the large investment 
made by this company’s predecssors in- 
volved the most serious financial risks. It 
was unproductive of any substantial earn- 
ings for over 30 years. A proper utiliza- 
tion of Niagara power required that it 
be used by industries operating substan- 
tially 24 hours a day every day in the 
year. This required the company to sell 
the power under long-time contracts at 
low rates in order to induce manufac- 
turers to locate at Niagara Falls. The 
result of that policy is that between the 
first development and March, 1921, when 
the Federal license was issued, Niagara 
Falls had grown from a small village to 
the largest power using community in the 
world. We believe it a fair claim that 
the lands and property of this company 
thereby acquired a great natural enhance- 
ment in value as the reasonable compen- 
sation for the risk assumed by those who 
instituted the large hydroelectric generat- 
ing project. 

Undisputed Facts Cited 

Certain facts are not open to dispute. 
In the year 1930 this company sold slightly 
in excess of 2,387,000,000 kilowatt hours 
|of electricity. The average price it re- 
ceived was a little more than .003 per 
kilowatt hour. This is the lowest average 
|rate made for hydroelectric power at any 
| place in North America. This is despite 
|the fact that the company pays about 
| $1,580,000 or about 19 per cent of its gross 
j}income in taxes. The average rate of 
the Hydroelectric Commission of Ontario, 
which pays no substantial taxes, is ap- 








Mr. Harriman testified that he and Mr. | proximately 1 cent per kilowatt hour. 


Chace formed the Chace-Harriman Con- | 


The factories which have been induced 


struction Company for the benefit of the | by this remarkably low rate to locate at 


Connecticut River Power Company 


construction work done by the company. 


of | Niagara Falls have 
Maine and that they made no profit from | saat State mare : 


yielded to the Fed- 
al, municipal governments 
| millions of dollars in taxes and have fur- 


He said that about 35 per cent of the | nished employment to tens of thousands of 


common stock of the Maine corporation 


went to himself and Mr. Chace for work | 


they had done. 

Testimony concerning the _ establish- 
ment of transmission lines brought out 
that Messrs. Chace and Harriman caused 
the Connecticut River Transmission Com- 
pany to be organized and that the Mas- 
sachusetts Company, a voluntary organ- 
ization, was formed to hold the stock. 

In a transaction between the Massa- 
chusetts Company and the Chace-Harri- 
man Construction Company, the latter 
company turned over 100 shares of cap- 
ital stock of the former company having 
a par value of $10,000 to the Connecti- 
cut River Power Company of Maine and 
received in exchange shares of the Maine 
corporation having a par value of $720,- 
000, it was testified. Questioned regard- 


‘ 


| people. 

| If an adjustment is not reached by the 
|company through agreement with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the company will 
cgoperate with the Commission in ‘every 
| Way to present these matters fairly and 
with full disclosure to a competent court. 





ing this item, Mr. Harriman stated he 


| aid not know whether the higher amount 
was so recorded on the books of the 
= corporation. 


He added that he did 
not think there was any value recorded 
on the books of the Connecticut River 


Transmission Company to sustain the in- 
crease. 

(Excerpts from transcript of testimony 
in the utilities investigation are printed 
on Page 7.) 


fic which must move by railroads,” de- 
clared Mr. Duncan. “Either result would 
certainly be contrary to the public in- 
terest.” 

Regulation Recommended 


The economist recommended that regu- 


lation of motor transportation should ap-| 
| ply to all transportation for hire of per-| 
|}sons and property, which would include 


both common carriers and private con- 
tract carriers. 

“An increase in rates, fares and charges 
would not necessarily result from regula- 
tion unless the industry as a whole is now 
operated on an unsound economic basis,” 
he said. “Regulation would tend, by the 
elimination of unfair competition and of 
irresponsible motor vehicle operators, to 
Stabilize the industry. It would also pre- 
vent the increase of rates, fares and 


charges beyond what was necessary to| 


enable the industry to operate on a sound 
economic basis.” 


Robert N. Collyer, Chairman of the Traf- | 


fic Executive Association, eastern terri- 


tory, testified as to the serious effects on| 


the railroads from motor competition, and 
the steps the carriers are taking to com- 
bat it. 

“The eastern railroads,” he said, “are 
not waiting for the Interstate Commerce 
Commisison to tell them what to do in 
meeting the competition created by high- 
way motor vehicles. On the contrary, 
the railroads individually and jointly are 
trying to develop by experiment where 
changes in rail transportation conditions 
will enable them to meet the outstanding 
characteristics of motor-vehicle transpor- 
tation. 

“In this field the motor vehicle has 
shown itself to be suited to the con- 
venience of the shipper as to hours of 
shipment and speed of delivery within an 
economic radius, the minimizing of costs 
of packing for shipment, loading, and the 
cooeeusenes of store-door pickup and de- 
ivery. 

“Furthermore, the eastern railroads as 
a practical matter are finding it neces- 
sary, by reason of the diversion of traffic 
to uncontrolled competitive agencies ,to 
voluntarily reduce their rates on some of 
their most remunerative traffic in the 
higher classes, even though the rates on 
such traffic would have been increased 
under findings of the I, C. C. in the East- 
ern Class Rate case.” 

Mr. Collyer urged the Commission to 
recognize present conditions, and “on 
reasonable showing of railroad need for 
assistance, to modify various rules, prece- 
dents and even principles which it has 
evolved to the extent that they may be 
justified in exercise of that fostering 
guardianship for the railroad systems, 
which, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the law con- 
templates.” 


Regulation Urged by Mr. Dial 

N. B. Dial, former Senator from South 
Carolina, and now president of the East- 
ern Public Service Corporation, a holding 
company controlling intrastate bus oper- 
ations, testified in favor of regulation of 
motor transportation to protect the inter- 
ests of stockholders in intrastate bus com- 
panies. Mr. Dial declared that Federal 
regulation was the only solution to the 
present problem. 

L. E. Wettling, statistician for the West- 
ern Traffic Executives, testified in connec- 
tion with taxation matters as affecting 
rail-motor competition. He said that 
present costs of city streets in the United 
States approximate $20,000,000,000. 

The automobile tax used in the con- 
struction and maintenance of highways, 
he said, is employed only to a very lim- 
ited extent to the upkeep of these city 
streets. Mr. Wettling contended that this 
cost should be equitably distributed among 
auto users and not placed almost entirely 
upon private property owners. 

LaRue Brown, on behalf of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, took 
exception to Mr. Wettling’s testimony. He 
secured the admission that automobile 
owners using the city streets also use the 
public highways and that therefore the 
money spent by city dwellers on mainte- 
nance of State highways is not unfair. 


This | 
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NEW YORK, N. Y., March 17, 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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Massachusetts - Michigan - Vermont 


Labor Situation 
In Shipbuilding 
Well Maintained 


President’s Committee Is In- 
formed That Construction 
Now Under Way Is Above 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 
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Stocks of Wheat and Corn 
Are Larger for Week 


Commercial stocks of wheat and corn 
im store and afloat at United States mar- 
kets March 14 were larger than on March 
7, while stocks of other grains were 
smaller, the Department of Agriculture 
stated March 17. Stocks on March 14 and 
March 7, respectively, were as follows, in 
bushels: 

Wheat, 211,997,000 and 209,846,000; corn, 
22,724,000 and 21,497,000; oats, 21,386,000 
and 22,108,000; rye, 13,841,000 and 14,098,- 
000; barley, 11,409,000 and 11,719,000; flax, 
1,242,000 and 1,257,000. 

Stocks one year ago were: Wheat, 157,- 
321,000; corn, 26,960,000; oats, 20,170,000; 
rye, 14,334,000; barley, 10,115,000; flax, 723,- 
000. There were also 15,681,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at 
United States markets March 14, com- 
pared with 16,956,000 March 7 and 27,924,- 
000 a year ago. 





Railway Rate Decisions 
Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 

No. 19594 and related cases—Transfer of 
freight within St. Louis and East St. Louis 
by dray and truck for and on behalf of 
railroads: Upon further hearing and upon 
consideration of the results of a cost study 
there presented: 1. Schedules suspended in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 2934 
found justified. Orders of suspension vacated 
and proceedings discontinued. 2. Proceedings 
in No. 19594 discontinued. 

No. 23450.—South Texas Cotton Oil Com- 
pany v. International-Great Northern Rail- 
road. Rates on cottonseed qjl and lard sub- 
stitute, in carloads, from Houston, Tex., to 
New York, N. Y., Boston, Mass., and cer- 
tain points in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23333.—Republic Creosoting Co. v. Mis- 
souri-Illinois Railroad: Rate charged on creo- 
soted pine poles, in carloads, from Mobile, 
Ala., to Bonne Terre, Desloge and Rivermines, 
Mo., found inapplicable. Applicable rate not 
shown to have been unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 23317.—Jackson Traffic Bureau v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad: Rate on second- 
hand contractor's outfit, in carloads, from 
Werren, Ark., to Arlington, Tenn., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 


No. 23309.—Foley Brothers, Inc., v. Seaboard 
Air Line Railway: Rate charged on a drag- 
line machine, carload, from Miami, Fla., to 
Leonia, N. J., found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 23259.—J. S. Cosden, Inc., v. 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Rate charged on 
one carload of wrought iron pipe from Moline, 
Kans., to Albany, Tex., found inapplicable. 
Reparation awarded. 


Finance Case Report 


The Commission also made public an 
uncontested finance case, which is sum- 
marized as follows: 


Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8673, authorizing the New York Central Rail- 
road Co. to issue not exceeding $75,000,000 of 
refunding and improvement. mortgage bonds, 
series A, to be sold at not less than 9734 
per cent of par and accrued interest and 
the proceeds used to retire $57,841,700 of un- 
derlying bonds, or to reimburse the treasury 
for expenditures made in retiring such bonds, 
and to reimburse the treasury in part for 
capital expenditures, approved. 


Examiner's Report 


The Commission also made public an 
examiner’s proposed report on a rate case, 
which is summarized as follows: 


No, 23428.—James B. Clow & Sons vy. Alton 
& Eastern Railroad. Rates, apart from car- 
load minimum, on cast iron pipe, in carloads, 
from and to various points in official terri- 
tory found not unreasonable. Carload min- 
imum to which said rates are subject found 
unreasonable for certain classes of pipe. 
Reasonable minima prescribed for the future. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8686, author- 
izing the Pere Marquette Ry. Co. to issue not 
to exceed $8,000,000 of first-mortgage 4'2 per 
cent gold bonds, series C, to be sold at not 
less than 97'2 and accrued interest, and in 
addition thereto, upon surrender and can- 
cellation of $3,072,000 of first-mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds, series A, to procure authen- 
tication and delivery of not exceeding $6,.386,- 
000 of series C bonds, all in reimbursement 
for capital expenditures heretofore made, ap- 
proved. 


Atchison, 








PERSONALLY KNOWN 
INVESTMENT HOLDINGS 


T is important to investors to know that the 
management of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago, 
and the management of the public utility 
companies whose securities represent the major 
portion of their holdings, are under the same 
general direction. 


This relationship is of great importance to the 
shareholders of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
and Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago. It 
places these two companies in the unique posi- 
tion of having intimate and first hand knowl- 
edge of the operating properties whose securities 
are held; at the same time it assures continuity 
of policy and management in the operating com- 
panies themselves. 


Securities of Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany (Chicago), The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company (Chicago), Middle West Utilities 
Company, Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, and Midland United Company, consti- 
tute directly or indirectly more than go per cent 
of the holdings of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago. 


Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago, are listed 
on The Chicago Stock Exchange and traded in on the New York Curb, Booklet USD10, describ- 
ing these companies, and companies whose securities they hold, will be sent on request, 


Insull Utility Investments, Inc. 
Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago 


72 WEST ADAMS STREET + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FEDERAL BANKING 





Dictiiais Outlook | Action on Five Bank 


In California Said 


To Be Promising 





Banking Analysis Points to 
Improvement in_ Basic 
Conditions, According to 
State Specialist 





San Francisco, Catir., March 17. | 

The business troubles of California are | 
“of the past and not of the future,” it is 
stated in the current State Banking De- 
partment Bulletin, which presents an 
analysis of the condition of banks in the 
State. The past year, in the opinion of 
Joseph A. Crumb, supervisor of research 
and statistics, has cleared away Many of | 
the obstacles to a revival of business, and | 
“has not brought forward a single major 
banking problem which would tend to 


@cause popular uncertainty.” 


Mr. Crumb’s comments on the outlook 
for a revival in business follow in full 
text: 


The State banks of California’ began | 


the present year with a far more opti- 
mistic outlook than was apparent at the 
beginning of the year 1930. The reports 
of condition submitted to the Superin- 
tendent of Banks on Dec. 31, 1930, revealed 
a distinct improvement in business during 
the fourth quarter of 1930, and on the 
whole many tangible evidences of a grad- 
ual upturn that were entirely lacking in 
the fourth quarter reports of the preced- 
ing year. 
Savings Accounts 


During the past year the volume of 
savings business carried by the State 
banks has been restored to the levels 
reached prior to the period of general de- 
cline caused by withdrawals for specula- 
tive purposes. Meantime the volume of 
commercial credit has been reduced to 
the levels that prevailed at the beginning 
of the last bull market. The accom- 
plishments of both of these results is a 
necessary condition to any gradual and 
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Further Study Urged on 36 


|; chairmen of the Senate and Assembly | issuance, sale and delivery of State bonds | 


Progress Reported 


well sustained period of business recov- | 


ery. The course of these two significant 
indices of business conditions for the pe- 
riod, leading up to and following the mar- 
ket break, is given below: 

During the calendar year 1929, con- 
tinued inroads were made in the savings 
business of the banks, due to the wide- 
spread speculative activity which invaded 
the ranks of the small investor who or- 
dinariiy had availed himself of the 
time-honored investment facilities of the 
savings bank. The usual quota of new 
accounts which the banks had become ac- 
customed to receive did not materialize 
and during the last half of the year 
withdrawals began to exceed deposits by 
very substantial amounts. Bonds bought 
under favorable conditions were sold in 
an unfavorable market to meet these 
withdrawals. During the last three quar- 
ters of the year 1929 in the State savings 
banks alone withdrawals exceeded de- 
posits by more than $35,000,000. 

a Acceptance of Loans 

The October, 1929, market crash had lit- 
tle effect on the savings institutions since 
savings funds had already been with- 


drawn. However, deposits continued on 
the down grade until the beginning of 
1930. Thereafter, while people in gen- 


eral anticipated further declines, savings 
deposits actually began to increase and 
maintained a constant upward trend 
which by June 30, 1930, had _ brought 
their aggregate amount back to the lev- 
e@ of June, 1929. The June 3€-Sept. 24, 
1930, increase was nominal, but the last 
quarter comparisons given below show an- 
other very substantial increase in the 
savings deposits of the State banks. In 
all, during the year 1930 over $45,000,- 
000 was added to savings accounts in the 
State banks, whereas during the preced- 
ing year a decrease of approximately $35,- 
000,000 was recorded. 

Savings bank executives have remarked 
that it has been increasingly difficult to 
secure prime real estate loans but this 
is not a phenomenon of the last year. 
It is a carry over from 1927 when the 
continued decline in the amount of new 
building in California, coupled with the 
competition” of other agencies giving 
higher valuations as a basis for advances, 
tended to reduce the volume of new 
loans that could be accepted. 

Bond Market 

The bond market reacted immediately 
after the stock market crash placing con- 
servative investment issues at.a premium. 


These bonds afforded the only outlet for! 


the increasing amount of savings bank 
funds and the yields have not been at- 
tractive. However, the present compari- 
son reveals that the volume of real estate 
loans held by the State savings banks in- 
creased during the last three months of 
1930, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
the greatly decreased building costs plus 
the more conservative. tone in financing 
will in the future tend to bring a greater 
volume of these loans into the banks, 
thereby bringing the general level of 
earnings back to customary standards. 
The commercial banks had a very un- 
usual year in 1929 due to the general pub- 
lic overemphasis of the security market. 
In maintaining a strictly meutral posi- 
tion on the market, and in most cases re- 
fusing to go beyond book valuations in 
collateral loans, they were faced with 


heavy withdrawals on the part of indi- | 


Viduals and firms who undertook to loan 
eon their own account. During the lat- 
ter part of 1929 the decline in ordinary 
business activity began to be felt along 
with the general money market uncer- 
tainty. When the inevitable crash came 
the banks were in excellent shape with 
no problems of overextension and this 
condition has continued since that time. 
Commercial Loans 
Since June, 1929, declining industrial 
and commercial business has been the 
order of the day, only checked by seasonal 
needs for temporary financing. This de- 
cline has been felt by the banks but in 
a rather extraordinary way. Instead of 
worry over frozen credit lines, which have 


little opportunity to work thentselves out | 


in a period of declining prices, the prob- 
lems have in most instances arisen from 
lack of a demand for industrial and com- 
mercial credit. Their funds have been 
ample, but liquidation of profitable credit 
lines, rather than normal borrowing, has 
continued. Loans made by commercial 
banks have reached the lowest level re- 
corded in California since June 30, 1928, 
and commercial deposits, due undoubtedly 
to the temporary investment of individual 
and corporate surpluses pending a re- 
vival of business, have reached the lowest 
level recorded since 1925. However, we 
doubt if any banker would welcome a 
return to the conditions of early 1929 
with their attendant uncertainty. The 
past year has undoubtedly cleared away 
many of these obstacles to a revival in 
business and has not brought forward a 
single major banking problem which 


would tend to cause popular uncertainty. | 


Our reaction to depression is usually a 
relative one, and while the past year has 
not been what many hoped for, bankers 
who look back to the depression of 1921 
and 1922 must admit that by comparison 
our so-called present problems lose much 
of their significance. 

, ‘A return to basic ideas of thrift on the 


Part of the individual as shown by the) 


Measures Favored 


Bills Sponsored by New 
York Superintendent 


Aupany, N. Y., March 17, Investigating Committee 


Five of the banking bills recommended 
by the Superintendent of Banks, Joseph | 
A. Broderick, were reported out by the} 
Assembly Committee on Banks March 17. | 
Thirty-six of the measures sponsored by 


| the superintendent were voted down, with 


the suggestion that they be given further 


study between now and the next session. | 
The bills reported out would permit 


savings banks to invest in bonds of gas 
corporations purchasing Natural gas from 
another corporation; permit one director 
of a trust company to be a noncitizen; 
permit credit unions to accept deposits | 





More Time Asked 


For State Inquiry 
In Tennessee 


| 


Submits Interim Report | 
In Examination Into Gov- 
ernment Departments 


NASHVILLE, TeNN., March 17. 

The State's Affairs Investigating Com- 

mittee submitted an interim report to 

the Tennessee Legislature Mar. 16, and 

asked for 

complete their investigation of the de- 
partments of the State government. 


The Committee held public hearings | 
and exercise limited rights of borrowing|/from Jan. 21 to Mar. 6, 


inquiring into 


money; and would amend generally the | the passage of certain laws, dealing with 


law relating to industrial loan companies, | bond 


issues and other matters, at the 


and make additions to the article relat-| regular and extraordinary sessions of the 


ing to investment companies. 


| Legislature in 1929; the activities of the | 


In a joint statement issued by the| State Funding Board with respect to the 


Banking Committees, it is stated: 


|and notes, and the disposition of the pro- 


“Many of the recommendations of the | ceeds therefrom; the designation of cer- 
Superintendent are so important and far-| tain banks as State depositories; the 


reaching in their effect as to Warrant fur- 
ther study before it is advisable to enact 
them into law. We have consequently 
recommended to our Committees that 
these important measures be referred to 
the Joint Legislative Committee for the 
revision of the banking law to be studied | 
and examined between the adjournment 
of the Legislature and the session of 1932.” 


By Receiver of Land 
Bank in Kansas City 


Unpaid Principal Reduced 
In Year to $27,627.005: 
Reorganization Proposal 


Widely Approved | 





Kansas City, Mo., March 17.—Substan- 
tial progress has been made in the admin-! 
istration of the affairs of the receivershi 
of the Kansas City Joint Stock Lan 
Bank, H. M. Langworthy, receiver, states 
in his annual report to the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 

The amount of cash on hand at the 
end of 1930 totaled $364,860; and Govern- 
ment securities were held in an amount 
of $15,210,835. Mortgage loans numbering 
5,144 were owned by the bank as against 
5.488 at the end of the preceding year. 
The total unpaid principal was $27,627,005 
as compared with $30,499,802 at the close 


of 1929 
127 Loans Being Foreclosed 
One hundred and twenty-seven loans 
were in process of foreclosure in an 


amount of $1,346,803 at the year end. Real 
estate owned included 479 farms with an 
acreage of 116,213 acres and a book value 
of $4,329,997. 

The plan for the reorganization of the 
properties and affairs of the bank, recom- 
mended by the Bondholders’ Protective 
Committee, and approved by the Stock- 
holders’ Protective Committee, has re- 
ceived almost unanimous assent of the 
security holders of the bank, according to 
the report, and proceedings in connection 
with the consummation of the plan are 
now in process of being carried out. 


County Liable for Taxes 
Till Actually Paid to State 


Prerre, 8S. Dak., March 17. 


A county which collects State taxes re- 
mains liable for the amount collected 
until the money has ben actually paid into 
the State treasury and become a part 
of State funds, the Attorney General has 
ruled in a recent opinion. 

Where a check, drawn by county treas- 
urer, payable to the State treasurer, in 
monthly remittance of taxes, is entered 
for collection by the State treasurer, and 
the draft exchange taken in payment is 
not realized upon due to the failure of 
the county depository, the amount re- 
mains due and owing by the county to the 
State, and the county has a corresponding 
claim against the county depository, ac- 
cording to the ruling. 


Supreme Court Denies 
Compensation Review 
[Contin ued from Page 7.} 

cluding only the decedent’s wife living 


with him, or dependent for support upon 
him at the time of his death. The tie 


losses of State funds in insolvent banks; | 
and the conduct of a number of State | 


officers in respect to fiscal affairs. 
The State had nearly $7,000,000 on de- 
posit in banks in the State which have 


become insolvent, according to the report, | 


some of them, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, not having been properly desig- 
nated as State depositories. The Funding 
Board “favored,” according to the report, 


|“banks in which Mr. Rogers Caldwell and 
|Col. Luke Lea were closely identified, in- 
| terested and associated,” at least one of 
| which 


“was not even authorized to re- 
ceive deposits from any source.” 
Bond Profits Reported 

Caldwell & Company and associates 


realized a net profit of $169,000 on one! 


issue of $21,000,000 in State bonds and 
$294,746.33 on a second issue of $29,050,000, 
the report reveals. The Committee re- 
fers to its as “significant and peculiar” 


that, in the $21,000,000 sale, only one bid | 


was considered, that of Caldwell & Com- 
pany and associates; but the bonds were 
delivered to and paid for by Lehman 
Brothers in New York. 


conditional bid, which was rejected in 
favor of a Caldwell & Company bid which 
carried the condition that the purchasers 
should haye the right to control the de- 
posits of all the proceeds until the money 
was expended. 


“It appears from testimony,” it is stated | 
in the report, “that there was a working | 


agreement between Lehman Brothers, of 
New York, and Caldwell & Company by 
which they cooperated in the purchase 
and handling of bond issues in the South.” 
While the committee, according to its re- 
port, 
tirely its investigation in connection with 
the bids submitted by Lehman Brothers 
and Caldwell & Company, and matters 
which occurred prior and subsequently 
thereto, the facts, circumstances and con- 
ditions already developed indicate that 
these two bids were not in truth and in 
fact competitive bids.” 
Bank Affairs Reviewed 

The affairs of the Bank of Tennessee, 

the Liberty Bank and Trust Company, 


and the Holston Union National Bank and | 


Holston Trust Company _are reviewed in 
the committee's report. 
refusal by 
national bank involved to permit the com- 
mittee to investigate that bank's records, 
the statement is made that “we are of the 
opinion that the attitude of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency of the United 
States, if correctly communicated to us 


at the Knoxville sitting, is not justified by | 


the law, and we have deemed it the 


proper course to proceed in this manner, | 
|with the United States of America, first 


along the lines of comity, believing that 
when the Comptroller of the Currency is 
fully acquainted with the desire of the 
committee, he will not maintain a position 
in Opposition to the work which we are 
doing.” The conclusion of the commit- 
tee’s report follows in full text: 

We realize that it is mecessary to rein- 
state Tennessee among the States of the 
Union and in the financial markets of the 
United States; and we feel that this audit 
should not only be a check as to funds, 
but one~-that could be generally relied 
upon to show, first, 
condition of the State of Tennessee; sec- 
ond, the causes for our financial condi- 
tion; third, the changes which would be 
necessary in order to prevent a recurrence 
of this, the greatest financial disaster 
which Tennessee has ever experienced; 
fourth, the possibilities and the means to 
secure more economic administration of 
the State’s affairs; fifth, recommendations 
for the modern and scientific conduct of 
the affairs of the State, to the end that 
they may be conducted not only more 
economically, but in a way more bene- 
ficial to its people. 

The committee begs leave to suggest that 
it has received information that numerous 


company contended that neither of the| acts of wrong-doing, such as misappropr- 
alternatives was present in the case so as|iation of public funds and waste thereof, 


to enable the widow of Mr. 


recover. 


Tanner to| have occurred. 
The Government, on the other | thoroughly and completely investigated. It 


These matters should be 


| hand, was sustained by the Court of Ap- | is the purpose and intention of the com- 


peals for the Fifth Circuit, in 
that a physical dwelling together was not 


urging | mittee, when the final report contemplated 


by Senate Joint Resolution No. 1 is made 


necessary to constitute “living together” | and filed to make important recommenda- 


when at the time there had been no|tions for the enactment of constructive 
| estrangement between them and no in-|and remedial legislation and especially 


tention on the part of either to sever their|to safeguard and secure depositors in 


marital relations. 


Voluntary Liquidations 
Among National Banks 





Voluntary liquidations among national 
banks during the week ended March 14 
have just been made public by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as follows: 





Voluntary liquidations 

The Citizens National Bank of Boulder 
Colo.; capital, $100,000; effective Feb. 28, 1931; 
liquidating agents. Martin Reinert and J. O 
Billig, Boulder, Colo, Liquidating bank has 


no successo! 

The First National Bank of Jeanette, Pa.: 
capital, $50,000: effective Feb. 11, 1931; liqut- 
dating committee, H. Albert Lauffer, G. W 
Knappenberger and R. E. Best, all of Jean- 
nette, Pa.; absorbed by The Jeannette Savings 
& Trust Company, which changed its title 
to The First Bank & Trust Company of 
Jeannette, Pa v 

The First National Bank of Wyoming, Iowa; 
Capital, $50,000; effective Mar. 3, 1931; liqui- 
Gating agent, W. G. Wherry, Wyoming, Iowa: 
arporbed by Citizens State Bank of Wyoming 
owa. 

The First National Bank of Preston, Idaho; 
Capital, $50,000; effective Mar. 7, 1931; absorbed 
by First Security Bank of Preston, Idaho 

The First National Bank of Pittsburg. Tex.: 
Capital, $100,000; effective Feb. 14, 1931; ab- 
serbed by The Pittsburg National Bank, 
Pittsburg, Tex. 

The Auglaize National Bank of Wapakoneta 
Ohio; capital, $100,000; effective July 25, 1930; 
liquidating cammittee, A. L. McMurray, R. C 
Haman and A. A. Klipfel, all of Wapakoneta 
Ohio; absorbed by The Peoples National Bank 
of Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

The Hudson Falls 
Falls, N. Y.; Capital, $75,000; effective Feb. 24 
1931; liquidating agent, Wm. M. Bronk, Hud- 
sonson Falls, N. ¥ absorbed by The Sandy 
Hill National Bank of Hudson Falls, N. Y¥ 

The First National Bank of Josephine 


National Bank, Hudson 





Tex.; 


Capital, $30,000; effective Feb. 26, 1931; liqui- 
dating agent, George H. Jones, care of the 
liquidating bank; absorbed by The First 


National Bank of Nevada, Tex. 


carry over from the period of inflation 
indicate quite clearly that our business 


substantial increase in savings deposits | troubles are of the past and not of the 
and the elimination of the commercial | future, 


| 


banks in Tennessee. 

It has been impossible for us to cover 
the scope set out in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 1 in the limited time which we 
have had. We feel that the nature of 
this work is such that it would be unjust 
to the committee to requgqire its members 


to carry on this arduous labor while the | 


General Assembly is in session; it would 
be impossible for them to do this and at 
the same time to discharge their duties 
as representatives of their constituents. 
If this work is to be completed according 
to the provisions of the original resolu- 
tion, and this should be done, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that additional time be 


granted this committee in which to do it. | 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


——"March 14. Made Public March 17 


Receipts 


Customs receipts .... 


ccaewe $1,385,732.95 
Internal-revenue receipts: 





GONG COE on ikkeccdeccencxe 9,368,796.12 
Miscellaneous 
RT No ane aa 1,004,094.90 
Miscellaneous receipts 412,263.46 
Total ordinary receipts ... $12,170,887.43 
Public debt receipts .......... 9,800.00 
Balance previous day ......... 61,774,656.45 





aan ~ $73,955,343.88 


| Perr rrr er rt 
Expenditures 
General expenditures $5,083,486 .63 
Interest on public debt 68,805.48 
Refunds of receipts . 50,692.73 
Panama Canal ee es 3,445.00 
Operations in special accounts  1,298,382.71 
Adjusted service retirement 
fund A CARMAS EAP SRAABaCeas Ge 
Civil service retirement fund .. 57,307.74 
Investment of trust funds .. 


1,592,693 .96 


Total ordinary expenditures $11,891,951.01 
Other public debt expenditures 126,692.75 
Balance today sscececeesccssees 61,936,700.12 

Total ceccccccescccccccseces $13,900,040-08 





additional time in which to| 


In the $29,050,000 | 
|sale, Lehman Brothers submitted an un- 


“has been unable to complete en-; 


Referring to the | 
the Federal receiver of the| 


the exact financial | 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Mar. 17, 1931 | 





| 
New York, March 17.—The Federal Reserve | 
Bank of New York today certified to the | 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of section | 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of fowseign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 










Po RC eee 14.0546 
Belgium (belga) ....... 13.9351 
Bulgaria (lev) ......... 7169 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9625 
Denmark (krone) 26.7423 
England (pound) 485.8244 
Finland (markka) 2.5175 
France (franc) 3.9134 | 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.8108 
Greece (drachma) ......scscccseess 1.2945 
Hungary (pengo) .......eeseeseeees 17.4361 
CU BR eee ere 5.235 
Netherlands (guilder) .....s.seee0+- 40.0800 
Norway (Krone) ....csccssccccseces 26.7477 
PONG (£1OtY) 2. ccccccccvesescsece 11.1880 
Portugal (€8CUdO) ...cccccccssevece 4.4837 
Rumania (leu) ....cccccccccccccvce -5945 
Spain (peseta) ...cccccccccscccvvce 10.5466 
Sweden (Krona) ...cccccccccceccccs 26.7757 
Switzerland ({FANC) ..cseceeeeeeees 19.2415 
Yugoslavia (GINAT) .ccccccccveceece 1.7585 
Hong Kong (dollar) ...sseeseeeeees 25.0892 
China (Shanghai tael) ............ 32.5000 
China (Mexican dollar) ....ceeeeees 23.5000 | 
China (Yuan dollar) ....cseeseeeee 23.4166 
SRG ATUDCE) oc dceseecccsecssesees 36.0791 
JAPAN (VEN)... cece ccecereeeeeers 49.3531 | 
Singapore (dollar) .......+. 56.0625 
Canada (dollar) ...... 99.9691 | 
Cuba (peso) ......... 100.0500 
Mexico (peso) ....... 47.4000 
Argentina (peso, gold 79.0987 
Brazil (milreis) 8.0827 | 
Chile (peso) 12.0707 
Uruguay (peso) 74.8594 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
Bar Silver ......ccccccceccecescecees 30.3750 


Formation of Utility 
In New England Is _ 
Outlined at Hearing 


| 
| 
| 
Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Also De- 
scribes Management of 
Northeast Power Group 


{Continued from Page 7.] 
| definitely divided into two groups of com- 
panies, those doing a wholesale business 


; during the late Fall as the world de- 


| plan bormds is part of the nonpostponable 
| payments required of Germany. 


| bonds 
;in Argentina, Peru, and Guatemala and 


;cumbent regimes in certain other coun- 
| tries. \ 
| was 


| —$182,000,000—leaving 


only and those supplying the retail and! 


| miscellaneous power requirements of in 
}general closely built up communities, 
may be well to emphasize the distinction 
by subdividing the sales between the 
}classes of consumers. 

By distributing fompanies in 


573,731,758 kilowatt-hours; revenue, $20,- 


hour. 


094,962 kilowatt-hours; revenue, $21,934,- 
112.37, or 3.46 cents, per kilowatt-hour. 
By wholesale companies in 1928, 668,- 
940,459 kilowatt-hours; revenue, $6,823,- 
633.34, or 1.02 cents, per kilowatt-hour. 


By wholesale companies in 1929, 741,- 
989,594 kilowatt-hours; revenue, $7,771,- 
831.41 or 1.047 cents per kilowatt hour. 

These sales may also be grouped as 
those to lighting and general commercial 
business, of rather noncompetitive types, 
and as power sales to industrial estab- 
lishments and other electric corporations 
for resale—generally considered as dis- 
| tinctly competitive business. 

The sales of classified as to domestice, 
commercial and municipal lighting were 
in 1928 207,272,391 kilowatt hours, rev- 
enue $13,242,559.09, or an average per kilo- 
watt hour of 6.39 cents. 

In 1929, 226,313,073 kilowatt hours; rev- 
enue $14,355.175.21 or an average of 6.34 
cents per kilowatt hour. 

Sales classed as power sales and to 
other electric corporations include power 
sales within the retail distributing com- 
panies, also sales to several municipally 
owned electric distribution systems, 
sonal off-peak and secondary power. The 
latter two classes of power are sold at 
very low or “dump power” prices, the re- 
spective yearly averages being nearly 6 
mills and 3 mills per kilowatt hour. 

The total power sales of all classes 
amounted to, in 1928, 1,035,399 kilowatt 
hours; revenue, $14,221,169.22; average per 
kilowatt hour, 1.374 cents. 

In 1909, 1,150,571,485 kilowatt hours; 
revenue, $15,350,768.57; average per kilo- 
watt hour, 1.335 cents. 

As a whole the system disposes of about 
83 per cent of its electric energy. supply 
to industrial power users or other large 
takers from which it derives about 52 per 
cent of its entire electric revenues. 

Q. Does the New England Power System 
; manufacture and sell so-called illuminat- 
ing gas? 

A. Yes. Three of the local operating 
companies wholly controlled by the sys- 
tem operate in addition to the electric 
light and power business, the manufacture 
and distribution of gas for general pur- 
| poses. A fourth company purchases gas 
; from a nonaffiliated company for distri- 
bution in a portion of its territory. One 
of the gas operations involves interstate 
transactions, the first instance yet found 
|among the utility organizations reported 
; upon in these hearings. 

The gas sold by the system amounted 
to, in 1928, 986,736,366 cubic feet; revenue 
therefrom, $1,409,048.73, or $1.42 per 1,000 
cubic feet. In 1929, 1,007,406,600 cubic 
feet, revenue therefrom $1,409,382.40, or 
$1.40 per 1,000 cubic feet. The gas rev- 
enues were, therefore, about 4.7 per cent 
| of the electric revenue. 
| There 
| several gas distribution systems referred 
; to above. Fach location is self-contained, 
|} manufacturing or purchasing its supply 
|Of gas independently of the others, ex- 
cept in so far as they benefit from the 
association's purchasing department and 
other management supervision. 
| As of Oct. 1, 1930, the association listed 
| 346.5 miles of gas mains in its system. 

In addition to electric light and power 
and gas services, the association controls 
a small community water supply utility in 
Vermont, and I think it extends into New 
Hampshire, and the considerable electric 
| railway and bus service in Rhode Island, 
centering at Providence. 

Thus the total gross revenues from all 
operations amounted to $38,196,784.29 in 
1929. Of this, 3.7 per cent came from gas 











sales and 78 per cent from electric energy | 


sales. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of March 19. 





Sound Pictures in India 


The first studio in India for the produc- 
tion of sound pictures has been opened 
at Calcutta. American recording equip- 
ment will be used and will be mounted on 
trucks so that it may be used also for 
news-reel work. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 











UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Securities Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 





sea- | 


it | holdings steadily. 


two | time they fell sharply again. 
| the year investors were very cautious. 

1928, Reduction in Index 

440,094.27, or 3.565 cents per kilowatt- | Of Foreign Bonds 


By distributing companies in 1929, 634,-| of foreign bonds offered in the United 


{during 1930. 


Economic Influences in Sale 
Of Foreign Securities Explained 


STATE BANKING 








| Department of Commerce Specialist Declares That Decline 


In Commodity Prices Deterred Many Governments 
From Borrowing During Last Year 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Young plan, which became more prevalent 


pression deepened. 


Many investors overlooked the tact that 
the service on the commercialiaed Young 


Revolutions Contribute 
These were some of the political events! 


| of the closing half of 1930 that had a de- 


pressing effect upon quotations for foreign | 
Added to them, were revolutions 


rumors of serious opposition to the in- 


The 


total nominal capital of foreign 


| financing in the United States last year, 


about $1,088,000,000. Refunding to) 
Americans was heavy during that period 
a total of over 
$905,000.000 new nominal capital obtained 
by foreign borrowers through publicly of- 
fered issues. Not only did foreign borrow- 
ers obtain over $225,000,000 more new nom- 
inal capital, than in 1929 but the dollar | 
obtained had at least 10 per cent greater | 
purchasing power. It is important to note, | 
also, that this increased lending by the | 


| United States occurred at a time of world- | 


wide depressions. } 

Foreign flotations were concentrated to| 
an unsual degree in the first half of the} 
year. Approximately $808,000,000, or 75 
per cent, of the year’s foreign issues had | 
been brought out by the end of June.| 
Political disturbances in Latin America, | 


|the unsettled parliamentary situation in| 


Germany and in some of the other Eu- | 
ropean countries, and the general appre- 
ciation of the world-wide character of the 
business depression tended to prevent the | 
flotation of new foreign securities, except 
for Canada, especially during the Summer | 
and Fall months. | 

The bond market in the United States 


| failed to respond to the easy-money pol- 
icy of the Federal Reserve System as much 


as was anticipated. The Federal reserve | 
banks and commercial banks generally | 
were large purchasers of securities, while | 
the insurance companies increased their) 
Bond prices rose to fair 
levels in April and September but each! 
Throughout 


The 1930 weighted average yield index | 


States fell to the lowest level since 1919— 
5.49 per cent, compared with 5.81 per cent 
for 1929. That decline may be accounted 
for, in part at least, by the demand for 
high-grade and short-term issues as well 
as to the low money rates that prevailed 
Canadian issues were very} 
important and the index—4.57 per cent 
was extremely low due to its being heavily | 
weighted by the Dominion Government | 
issue which vielded 4.28 per cent, and to} 
the numerous short-term provincial is- 
sues. The Latin American index was re- 
duced to 5.71 ‘per cent from 6.50 in 1929 
because of the low yields at which the 
large Argentine short-term loans ] 





brought out. The weighted average of the 
European issues was 6.47 per cent—a slight 
increase from the 6.25 per cent of 1929. 

Seventeen foreign countries and three 


a time there were unofficial rumors of| United States territortes and possessions | 
invoking the moratorium provision of the were represented in the year’s financing. 


| Commissioner of Banks 
| Reappointed in Michigan 


LANSING, MicuH., March 17. 
| Rudolph E. Reichert, who resigned re- 
|cently as Bank Commissioner, has been 
| reappointed to that position by Governor 
Brucker. 





;gentine short-term loans. Europe in- 
creased its issues in the United States dur- 
ing 1930 quite substantially over 1929. Re- 

|/newed borrowing by Germany, especially 
the commercidlization issue, was the out- 

| standing feature. Far Eastern flotations 
were confined to Australia and Japan. 


[A study of the “American Underwriting 


| For the second year in succession Canada| of Foreign Securities in 1930” (‘Trade In- 
; exceeded any of the other four areas, ac- | formation Bulletin” No. 746), by Paul D. 
counting for over $333,000,000 or 30 per} Dickens, has been published by the Bu- 
;cent of the total offerings in 1930. 


Latin | reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


| American borrowing was second in volume | and can be obtained from the Public 
and was comprised in large part of Ar- Printer at a cost of 10 cents per copy.] 








Money Rate Since 1895 


The present rate on collateral time loans 
of about 2% has not been equalled since 
1908; it has not been matched for any 
continued period since 1895. 


HIGH BOND YIELDS 


Instead of high bond prices, the present 
situation is unusual in that bond prices 
are low with consequent high yields. 
Many excellent utility debenture bonds 
can be- purchased now at prices to yield 
from 5% to 6'/2%, including: 


Associated Electric 


Associated Gas & Electric . 
Associated Gas & Electric . 
New England Gas & Electric 


Abnormal cheapness of 


4';’s of 1983 
5’s of 1950 
5’s of 1968 
5’s of 1950 


money coupled 


with other conditions favorable to re- 
sumption of normal business activity 
should soon profit investors in sound 
utility debenture bonds. 


To invest or for further information, write 


GENERAL UTILITY SECURITIES 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway 


New York 
















is no connection between the! 




























e@ The question is this: 


particular future period? 









You can do this yourself. 





CHICKGO, 





BON D 


DIVERSIFICATION AND PROPER 
BALANCE..:DO YOU HAVE THEM 
IN YOUR INVESTMENT ACCOUNT ? 


Suppose you have been extremely cautious in 
selecting the investments you now own... that 
you have confined yourself to bonds of high qual- 
ity. .. that every security on your list is as sound 
and desirable today as the day you bought it. 


You may be justified in congratulating yourself 
on the soundness of your investments, considered 
individually. But an important question still re- 
mains, one that you cannot afford to neglect. 


Is your list of investments so diversified that 
you have maximum protection against future 
changes in any division of industry, in any 
geographical division of the United States 
or the world, or against the possibility of 
unfavorable conditions for reinvestment in any 


The extent to which investment risk has been 
distributed in your account becomes apparent 
immediately upon filling in the blanks provided 
in the investment Ana/ysis Chart here illustrated. 


chart, a pen, and your list of securities. 


A copy of this investment Analysis Chart will 
gladly be sent upon request. Ask for Chart WS-3. 


WASHINGTON, 


All you need is this 


HERE IS A TEST YOU CAN 
APPLY TO YOUR LIST OF 
SECURITIES 


@ THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN 
ENTERTAIN. Every Wednesday evening you may in- 
crease your knowledge of sound investment by listening 
to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Company 
program. Broadcast over a nation-wide N. B. €. network. 


TONIGHT—WRC—9 O’CLOCK 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


D. C, 1421 H STREET N. 


NEW YORK AND 
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to High School Students + : 


Need for Placing More Emphasis on Guid- 
ance Work in California Schools Discussed 
By Secretary of State Commission 











By STUART R. WARD 


Executive Secretary, Commission for Study of Educational Problems, State of 
California 


HERE is reason to believe that for thou- 
sands of high school graduates who can- 
not go on to college, “commencement 

day” is the day on which they commence 
to wonder for the first time what they should 
do to earn a living. 


Usually these graduates take the first job 
they can get. For a few, this first job 
proves to be the right one; others, after fail- 
ing at several jobs, may drift into the right 
one. Many, however, become misfits, disap- 
pointments to their parents and to them- 
selves; employes who, employers complain, 
are not interested in their work; men and 
women chained to tasks they dislike, and 
which they will never perform well. 

Complaints from all corners of California 
make it evident that, despite the liberal ex- 
penditures which have been made to estab- 
lish and house a vast and complicated school 
system, the great purpose of fitting young 
people for a* definite job has been largely 
overlooked. 


The following are typical excerpts from 
replies received by the California Commis- 
sion for the Study of Educational Problems 
in the course of its postal survey of public 
opinion: 

“Vocational guidance is of prime considera- 
tion. The economic motive comes first in 
life; it is essential that children be fitted to 
maintain and sustain themselves in our 
complex competitive society.” 


‘ 
“There should be a scientific test and an- 
alysis of each pupil before entering high 
school, to determine the vocation for which 
he is besg fitted and his ability to learn; to 
shape the instruction to suit the pupil's nat- 
ural bent.” 


v 


“One of the problems is how to give more 
instruction to each pupil along the line of 
his natural inclinations and ability.” 


“There is need for the proper examination 
of each pupil, at public expense, so as to 
help determine the proper course and 
studies each one should take up, to enable 
him to become efficient, according to his 
natural make-up; to produce results in his 
chosen life work.” 

“Too many youngsters leave school with no 
qualifications for earning a living. In many 
instances, the child has to have further edu- 
cation \before he can take his place in the 
business world. Vocational training should 
be given an important place in our schools.” 

“We need to discover and train pupils’ spe- 
cial aptitudes. Personally I feel that if this 
colossal task- could be accomplished, unem- 
ployment problems, the problems of our jails 
and the problems of our asylums would be 
largély solved. ‘The square peg in the 
round hole’ is the cause of much of the 
tragedy of life.” 

“In so many places teachers think that all 
that is required of them is to ask the pupil 
what he wants to be, and then to help him 
build his course of study to lead to the pro- 
fession he mentions.” 

In view of the tremendous importance of 
earning a living, it is almost incredible that 
so little thought is given to the matter by 
the student, by his parents, or by the school. 

In an analysis made of data gathered 
from 232 California high school students 
who had determined what career they 
wished to follow, only .05 per cent credited 
their decision in the matter to assistance 


Si 





Caring for Tuberculosis Patients 


from the schools or from books. Personal 
preference was the basis given for 78 per 
cent of the decisions; parental suggestion, 
18 per cent; relatives, 2 per cent; friends, 1 
per cent. The students’ own contacts and 
home influence were thus held responsible 
for most decisions as to vocation. 


v 


The reasons most commonly given by 
these same students as to what motives in- 
spired them to apply themselves to their 
studies were, in order of their occurrence: 
To keep from failing, to prepare for after- 
school work, to make as good grades as 
friends, to make recommended grades, in- 
terested in subject, to please parents, to lead 
class, and to please the teacher. 


It will be noted that among this picked 
group of students who knew what they 
wanted to be, the desire to prepare for after- 
school work ranks in importance second only 
to the fear of failure. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that schools which, through ca- 
pable counselors, encourage their students 
to choose a career in advance of graduation, 
may anticipate that their students will ex- 
hibit a greater earnestness and more ready 
application to study; that such pupils will 
work more nearly up to the limits of their 
ability. 

The Commission believes that the rapid 
increase in the number of high school grad- 
uates, the bewildering array of courses of- 
fered, and the growing complications of the 
commercial, industrial and _ professional 
worlds, have created an urgent need for full- 
time vocational counselors, qualified by pre- 
vious broad experience in the _ practical 
work-a-day world to advise students what 
callings they may probably follow to best 
advantage, to the end that they may select 
suitable school courses, and that they may 
enjoy the stimulus of knowing what goal 
they seek. 

The Commission realizes, of course, that 
vocational counselors cannot successfully 
advise all students, but it believes that such 
persons would, nevertheless, be of immeas- 
urable help to the thousands of young per- 
sons who today are merely drifting through 
our high schools with no thought as to the 
future. 

The Commission has, therefore, made the 
following, recommendations: 

1. That in all California high schools there 
be given, not later than the junior year, a 
course in occupations which shall inform 
students as to the various kinds of employ- 
ment and as to what high scktool courses 
will help them to enter thereon. 

2. That principals and teachers make 
greater efforts to inform themselves through 
study and reading as to the personnel needs 
of the industries, business, and the profes- 
sions, to the end that they may be better 
qualified to offer suggestions to students 
seeking advice as to their life work. 


v 


3. That in each high school there be as- 
signed from the staff for part-time service: 
(a) A teacher who shall be the best pre- 
pared for advising prospective university 
students as to their choice of courses; (b) a 
teacher who shall have had substantial ex- 
perience in business or industry, prefer- 
ably both, for advising students as to voca- 
tional opportunities not requiring college 
training. 


Changes Proposed in New York’s Program 
By DR. ROBERT E. PLUNKETT 


Director, Division of Tuberculosis, Department of Health, State of New York * 


HE New York State Health Commission, 
T in considering the health needs of the 
State, devoted a great deal of time to 
studying the medical, public health, social 
and economic features of tuberculosis control. 
Several recommendations were made by this 
Commission for the purpose of further com- 
bating the disease. 

One of the major recommendations con- 
cerns the provision of adequate state-wide 
sanatorium facilities. To provide for this 
it is recommended that the State construct 
three district sanatoria located geographically 
to supply the needs of 24 counties. Although 
the legislation which has been introduced 
provides that the State shall build and 
equip these district sanatoria, it is proposed 
that the major part of the cost of maintain- 
ing patients shall be charged back to their 
respective counties. 

Each of these counties is too small to pro- 
vide for an individual county sanatorium, 
In some areas even two or three counties 
are not large enough to warrant the con- 
struction of a bi- or a tri-county sanatorium 
of sufficient size to allow for economical and 
satisfactory service. Fortunately, however, 
the geographic distribution of these counties 
lends itself to the idea of district sanatoria. 

During 1930 there were over 3,800 deaths 
from tuberculosis and 7,904 new cases re- 
ported from up-state New York. Ninety per 
cent of these new cases were pulmonary 
tuberculosis, of which 19 per cent were in the 
minimal or early and 25 per cent in the 
moderately advanced stage of the disease. 

Most tuberculosis and public health author- 
ities agree that a large percentage of cases 
of tuberculosis should have at least a three 
month’s period of sanatorium treatment and 
education. The benefits of sanatorium care 
may be summarized as follows: First, cura- 
tive; not only is the constant supervision of 
a physician especially trained in tuberculosis 
an important factor in a curative program 
but the sanatorium group psychology pre- 
vailing in all well-ordered sanatoria is one 
of the most important factors in educating 
the patient regarding the details of success- 
fully combating the disease. 

Second, prophylaxis or prevention. Un- 
doubtedly, one of the greatest contributions 
in the reduction of the death rate from 
tuberculosis has been the isolation in sana- 
toria and hospitals of thousands of cases. 

Third, education; the sanatorium teaches 





the patient how to live under his altered 
circumstances. It educates him and assists 
him in bringing his body to as high a con- 
dition of physical fitness as possible. He is 
also further educated in the methods of pre- 
venting the spread of the disease. He be- 
comes a student and in time a teacher of 
health. His family in turn through contact 
with the institution acquires a great deal of 
knowledge concerning the disease. The 
sanatorium :-is a medium providing for the 
general education of the public regarding the 
methods of controling the disease. 


In up-state New York we have about 4,000 
sanatorium beds. During the last year 5,178 
patients were admitted to these sanatoria. 
Although these members are encouraging, an 
analysis of the geographic distribution of 
these institutions immediately leads to the 
conclusion that 24 of our small counties lack 
such facilities. In other words, if a person 
develops tuberculosis and lives in one of the 
larger counties, sanatorium care is available. 
On the contrary, if he lives in a small county 
and develops disease he may be able to secure 
sanatorium . treatment in a _ neighboring 
county, but the chances are that adequate 
facilities to provide for his care readily will 
not be found. 

A more detailed analysis of these 24 coun- 
ties in whieh no public sanatoria are main- 
tained shows that during 1930 there were 
over 400 tuberculosis deaths. It is estimated 
that there are over 2,100 persons in these 
counties suffering from the disease. Obvi- 
ously, this presents a very definite problem. 
Facilities necessary for the more thorough 
control of tuberculosis within these counties 
should be provided. 

In addition to the actual care of patients 
in such institutions there are additional pub- 
lic ‘responsibilities in the control of this dis- 
ease. Clinic facilities should be universally 
available in order that practicing physicians 
may have such expert consultation as may 
be necessary to promote further the discovery 
of cases. Further inroads against the dis- 
ease may be made by the discovery of a 
larger percentage of cases in the early stage. 

The need for augmenting the present facili- 
ties is apparent. The method as suggested 
by the Commission is practical. the accru- 
ing benefits of such a state-wide program, 
when integrated with an active progressive 
general health service, is beyond the compre- 
hension of any one human mind. 


« The Daily Index Will Be Found on Page 2 » 
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HELPING FARMERS IMPROVE 
RURAL LIVING CONDITIONS 





Information on Successful Community Projects Collected 
and Promulgated by Federal Division 


In this series of articles presenting a topical surrey of the Government -are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


By C. J. GALPIN 


Chie}, Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture 


HE unadvised farmer is by necessity 
his own practical sociologist. In 
his innumerable’ human relations 

with family, fellow farmers, townsmen, 
and Nation, he is compelled to act some- 
how, informed or uninformed, and so 
with a push of the hand on the shuttle, 
do his part in weaving the fabric of so- 
ciety. His mistakes are woven in tightly 
along with truth, and there is little 
chance to reweave. 

Likewise the public at large has many 
various human relations with farm 
people, and unadvised, the public must 
be its own sociologist in its decisions and 
treatment of rural-public problems. 
When the public acts blindly and unad- 
visedly in its public-rural role, it may 
not only weaken the fabric of rural so- 
ciety, but even damage its own peculiar 
national woof. Thus the stage is set 
for the socio-economic adviser of the 
farmer and the public in matters of 
the human relations of each party with 
the other. 

In the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultur 
Economics, the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Life plays this part 
of public adviser in rural-public hu- 
man relations. Through constant re- 
search, in cooperation with the State 
college of agriculture and other research 
agencies, the Division is laying down a 
body of socio-economic fact, upon which 
the farmer and the public may build 
better the structure of human relations. 

A few simple examples will make clear 
the role of this Government agency, and 
suggest the importance of scientific so- 
cial information as a help to the public 
and farmers in their group decisions, 
even as it is generally conceded that 
scientific information as to crops, farm 
animals, and markets help both farmer 
group and public. 

Periodic social tendencies and long- 
time social trends obviously make up 
the main body of information which is 
broadcast to farmer and public by the 
Division. To illustrate, the public wants 
to know the drift of population to 
farms from cities, and conversely from 
cities to farms. The Division tells them; 
for every January first a close calcula- 
tion is made, and estimates are officially 
released to the press, with the trend 
over a period of years. 


Country ‘nied want to know 
whether farmers throughout the Nation 
are going increasingly to large cities to 
trade, and if so, whether farmers are 
changing their local buying habits. The 
Division keeps track of the group habits 
of farmers; checks up on the distances 
they will go for various purposes; and 
comes to know whether the small trad- 
ing posts, hamlets, and little villages 
are being abandoned by them. The Di- 
vision becomes adviser to rural mer- 
chandizing agents as to the new social 
habits of farm people, and tells them the 
truth about the necessity for up-to-date 
advertising and merchandizing methods 
in order to hold farm trade. 

The Division tells farmers who have 
no hospitals in their communities pre- 
cisely how other farmers by various 
means, voluntary or governmental, have 
secured adequate hospitals. To farm 


of the fine libraries other farm women 
have achieved through alliance with 
town or city libraries, or through erect- 
ing county libraries at county expense. 
The Division spreads the news of rural 
community club houses, how planned, 
how built, how financed, how. utilized. 

To the many farm communities which 
have no fire-fighting facilities and are 
constantly at the mercy of inevitable 
conflagrations, the Division sends in- 
formation on the establishment of farm 
fire-fighting companies, equipped with 
modern protective apparatus, chemical 
appliances and equipment for tapping 
water supplies. 

The Division studies the local gov- 
ernment taxing areas under which State 
law compels farmers to operate and 
finance their 


community institu- 


tions—such as_ schools, high schools, 


hospitals, libraries, 


club houses, electric power plants, and 
the like. 


roads, community 
The Division then stimulates 
the farmer to think out for himself 
whether his unit of local government is 
too small to provide modern institu- 
tions, and how this situation can be 
remedied. 
v 

THE public, statesmen, economists, 

manufacturers, and tradesmen want 
to know what the farmer's standard of 
living is in this or that section of the 
country. The Division tells them plainly 
what it costs per year to feed, clothe, 
house, and educate a farm family. It 
is the business of the Division to find 
out the details of family living—whether 
the family has two members or 10—and 
how the family income is apportioned 
among the items of expenditure. 

The Division tries to keep farm or- 
ganizations informed about the prin- 
ciples of successful operation of asso- 
ciations; how long they tend to survive 
without change; how they must adjust 
to social and economic changes. Officers 
of cooperative associations learn from 


about methods of administration. So 
officers and farmers come to a better 
understanding of their respective func- 
tions. 

In the midst of financial depression. 
the Division keeps before farmers and 
the public the native advantages of the 
farm occupation and of family life in 
the country. The Division computes the 
value of rural sunshine to child life, of 
space and quiet on the farm, security 
from famine and a lost job. The Divi- 
sion never ceases, moreover, to tell the 
story of how the city owes much to the 
migration from farm to cities of the sur- 
plus of country youth. ? 

In fact, the Division tries to fill the 
place of a mediator between city and 
country people on the human issues of 
welfare and happiness, all in the final 
interest of national advantage. Digging 
up the human social facts, assembling 
these facts from the broad expanse of 
the Nation, bringing these facts to bear 
upon the practical problems of every 
day life, are tasks that keep the Divi- 
sion shifting its emphasis over a wide 
gamut of interests are new human prob- 
lems assume shape and become urgent. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of March 19, Charles E. Gage, Tobacco Statistician, In Charge, Tobacco 
Section, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, will dis- 


cuss statistical research in tobacco. 








revention of Accidents in Mines 


Responsibilities of Colorado Bureau Outlined 
By JOHN T. JOYCE 


Commissioner of Mines, State of Colorado 


IFE is the most precious of all man’s 
possessions and the utmost effort on the 
part of the State, industry, and the in- 

dividual is justified in the conservation of 
the lives and unimpaired well-being of the 
worker. 

The State of Colorado in 1908 recognized its 
responsibility for the safety of the mine 
worker by the enactment of statutes cover- 
ing the establishment of a department to be 
known as the Bureau of Mines of the State 
of Colorado with a commissioner and in- 
spectors and delegating to this department 
as one of its principal duties the examina- 
tion of mines, mills, and quarries, as to safety 
and health conditions. 

By legislative act of 1911 the State was 
divided into four inspection districts for the 
purpose of rigid enforcement of accident pre- 
vention laws. 

The Colorado Bureau of Mines, therefore, 
is vitally interested in the lessening of acci- 
dents in mines. Its inspectors examine into 
safety conditions at mines, mills, smelters, 
and quarries and make a diligent investiga- 
tion of fatal and serious accidents and advise 
where possible means of preventing a repeti- 
tion of such accidents. Reports on all mine, 
mill, smelter, and quarry accidents which 
are furnished by the operators to the State 
Industrial Commission, are studied and com- 
piled for publication in the annual report of 
my department. 

The lessening of accidents in Colorado 
metal mines as in those of other States re- 
quires continued united effort on the part 
of mine operators and miners and continued 


inspection and guidance by an adequate force 
of State mine inspectors. 

The value of State inspection in lessen- 
ing mine accidents is difficult to enumerate 
in units only of dollars and cents and has 
a value to the industry and the public far 
greater than can be measured on a direct 
cost basis. We can not usually say in any 
particular mine that a certain number of 
lives have been saved by the righting of 
recognized dangerous conditions or by safer 
equipment and practices, but we do know 
that taking the State or country as a -whole 
dangerous conditions, unsafe equipment, and 
unsafe practices in mines will each year 
take its toll of life and suffering and that 
the righting of such conditions and practices 
will inevitably save life. We know at the 
end of each year how many lives have been 
lost in our mines: but we can not definitely 
say how many lives have been saved by in- 
spection service. 

State inspection service results not only in 
the correction of dangerous conditions and 
practices but it also spurs the mine operator 
to increased thought and effort toward safety 
and the miner to increased carefulness. Both 
miner and operator are reminded by these 
inspectors that the State has a very definite 
interest in both the personal security of the 
miner and the continued successful operation 
of the mine. Also, the inspector, through his 
visits to numerous mines and through in- 
formation collected by the department is 
able to suggest numerous measures which 
make toward safer and more economical mine 
operation. 


The present series deals with Sta- 
women, wondering how they can have 
public libraries, the Division sends stories 


the Division what farmers are thinking 
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Responsibility of Investigating Financial Af- 
fairs of Companies Doing Business in State 
Included in Commissioner’s Duties 





: By BUSH W. ALLIN 


Insurance Commissioner, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


HE Kentucky Insurance Department was 
organized in 1870 chiefly for the pur- 
pose of collecting taxes from insurance 

companies operating within the Common- 
wealth. Since that time subsequent Legis- 
latures have increased the authority of the 
Insurance Commissioner until at the present 
time he has general supervision and regu- 
lation of insurance of all types. 


v 

As the Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that insurance is not interstate 
commerce and therefore, not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government, the 
regulation of this vast business is in the 
hands of the insurance commissioners of the 
48 States and the District of Columbia, which 
Commissioners coordinate their efforts 
through the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and its numerous com- 
mittees, chief of which is the examination 
committee. 

As the first duties imposed upon the In- 
surance Department was the collection of 
taxes, I desire to discuss this activity before 
taking up regulation. Money paid to this 
department comes from two sources, the first 
is the premium taxes in the amount of 2 per 
cent on all premiums collected in Kentucky 
and an additional one-half of 1 per cent on 
fire premiums which goes to the support of 
the Department of Fire Prevention and 
Rates. The other source of revenue is from 
license and filing fees. 

The Kentucky insurance laws require that 
anyone who solicits and receives applications 
for insurance on behalf of any insurance 
company, or fransmits for any person other 
than himself an application, or advertises 
that he will receive or transmit the same, 
or who shall in any manner directly or in- 
directly aid or assist in transacting the in- 
surance business of any insurance company, 
shall be held to be an agent of such com- 
pany and must procure a license from the 
Insurance Department before he can legally 
solicit business. During the past license year 
the Insurance Department received 14,840 
requisitions to license persons as agents of 
fire companies and 17,366 for life companies 
and 6,298 for casualty companies. 

The law requires that no license shall be 
issued until the Commissioner shall satisfy 
himself that such proposed agent intends to 
hold himself out in good faith as an insur- 
ance agent, is a person of good moral char- 
acter and a proper person to be so licensed, 
and to revoke such whenever he shall, after 
due notice and hearing, find that an agent 
has willfully overinsured any property in this 
Commonwealth or has willfully misrepre- 
sented any policy of insurance or dealt un- 
justly with or willfully deceived any person 
with regard to an insurance policy or has 
failed or refused upon demand to pay over to 
any company he represents or has repre- 
sented any money coming into his hands 
belonging to such company. From this it is 
apparent-that a great number of individual 
problems come before the Insurance Com- 
missioner relating to agents. 

o v 

The Insurance Commissioner of Kentucky 
being charged with the administration of 
the insurance law, must investigate the 
financial condition of each insurance com- 
pany before he issues it a license to operate 
in Kentucky. 

On March 1 each company so authorized 
is required to file an annual statement in the 
Insurance Department which must be 
thoroughly audited so as to determine 
whether or not its condition is such that 


it should be permitted to continue business 
in Kentucky. The most important of all 
duties imposed upon the Commissioner is to 
license only such companies as meet the re- 
quirements of the insurance laws so that 
when a person takes out a policy in an au- 
thorized company he may be comparatively 
certain that it is fully able to carry out its 
contract. This important function of the 
Commissioner saves thousands of dollars an- 
nually to citizens of Kentucky who would 
otherwise be preyed upon by unreliable com- 
panies. 


All life insurance companies incorporated 
under the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky are required to deposit securities 
of a kind permitted by law in an amount 
equal to the net reserve of gll outstanding 
policies less policy loans. ese securities 
are held by the Insurance Commissioner for 
the benefit of all policyholders of such com- 
panies. The duty is imposed upon the Com- 
missioner to see that all of the securities 
offered conform to the law and that the 
minimum reserve required is maintained. At 
the present time these securities which are 
in the vaults of depositories in Louisville, 
designated by the Insurance Commissioner, 
amount to over $23,000,000. 


The Insurance Commissioner is vested with 
the authority by law to examine the affairs 
of any insurance company doing business in 
Kentucky. This is one of the important 
functions of this Department since the Com- 
missioner by reason of this power can make 
a thorough investigation of the affairs of 
any insurance company which he has cause 
to believe can not meet the requirements of 
the law. All insurance companies must be 
examined at least once in every four years 
by the insurance departments of one or more 
States or oftener if it is deemed prudent to 
do so. 
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Insurance companies which fail to meet the 
requirements of Kentucky law are wjthout 
authority to transact business in this Com- 
monwealth. There is no way of ascertaining 
the number of citizens who are buying.practi- 
cally worthless policies from insurance com- 
panies not licensed in this State. It is al- 
most impossible for a policyholder of such 
a company to collect any claim which the 
company does not wish to pay, as such com- 
panies are domiciled in distant States and 
their policies are not enforceable by the Ken- 
tucky courts. It would be necessary to bring 
a suit in the company’s home State which is 
an expensive undertaking. 

On the other hand, in the event of a dis- 
puted ‘claim in a licensed company, service of 
process may be had upon the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Kentucky or any of the com- 
pany’s agents in this State. 

During the past year our representatives 
have apprehended numerous people repre- 
senting unauthorized companies and a few 
agents who have made fraudulent claim 
settlements. It is the duty of these repre- 
sentatives to investigate all complaints and 
cooperate with local officials in an effort to 
protect the public from such unscrupulous 
operators, 

There was in force on Dec. 31, 1930, more 
than 1,900,000 policies on the lives of in- 
dividuals in Kentucky amounting to the vast 
sum of over $1,270,000,000, which by way of 
comparison is equal to 80 per cent of the 
assessed value of all real estate assessed in 
Kentucky for tax purposes. The companies 
represented in Kentucky have admitted as- 
sets of more than $21,000,000,000, a sum equal 
to the national debt. 





Child Welfare Activities in Texas 


Extension of State’s Work Is Advocated 
By SENATOR CARL C. HARDIN 


President Pro Tem, State Senate, State of Texas 


COMPREHENSIVE program of far- 
A reaching effect is embraced in the group 

of bills constituting a complete child 
welfare project, now under consideration by 
the Texas Legislature. 

Under the program a Child Welfare Divi- 
sion of the State Board of Control would be 
created, with the power to-name unsalaried 
child welfare boards in each county; enforce 
all laws designed to protect children; peri- 
odically inspect institutions housing depend- 
ent children, and closely supervise the care 
of each abandoned, orphaned, dependent, 
neglected or illegitimate child in the State. 


The Board of Control would be empowered 
to employ a person qualified by education, 
training and experience, to direct the activ- 
ities of the Child Welfare Division. He 
would be assisted by a trained staff in the 
work of directing welfare activities through- 
out the State. County boards as appointed 
by the Division would work in conjunction 
with the county commissioners, juvenile 
boards and other agencies concerned with 
children’s cases. 


Private institutions housing dependent 
children, placing out agencies, maternity 
homes and other agencies handling such 
children would comge under the close super- 
vision of the Division. 

In Texas there is an overcrowded condi- 
tion in the State homes for orphaned and 
delinquent children. Texas has under its 
Supervision one orphans’ home, one home 
for delinquent children and one home for 
neglected children. It also has a school for 
delinquent girls and another for delinquent 
boys, wit a total enrollment of more than 
2,000 children, maintained at an average per 
capita cost of about $30 a month. 


Since the purpose of the child welfare 
program is to place children in _ private 
homes rather than in institutions, adoption 
of the plan would mean a material saving 
to the taxpayers. It is an established fact 
that a child through State aid can be main- 
tained in his own home at a lower cost than 
in an institution. 

Minors under 16 years of age, under the 
program, could not be brought into Texas 
from other States for the purpose of being 


placed out or adopted, without the consent 
of the Board of Control. 

Under another bill, which is a part of this 
program, the State would be empowered to 
supervise adoptions to see that the interests 
of the child are fully protected. At present 
there is no supervision of adoptions. This 
bill would establish the legal relationship of 
the adopted child and his foster parents; 
give the child a legal share in his foster par- 
ents’ estate; define the conditions under 
which he might be adopted; require that a 
prospective adoptee live with his prospective 
adopters for six months before adoption; 
and require that the consent of a child over 
14 years of age be obtained before he might 
be adopted. 

In carrying out the idea that the home is 
the ideal life for the child, as opposed to the 
institution, the program would give added 
financial aid to mothers, not only widowed, 
but abandoned or whose husbands are in- 
mates of penitentiaries or asylums. Under 
this bill, a mother might draw a pension of 
$20 monthly for each child under 16 years of 
age, in order that the family circle might 
not be broken by the placement of children 
in charitable institutions for purely financial 
reasons. 

In the divorce courts also the interests of 
the children affected would be considered. 
At present there is no provision for the court 
to direct the disposal of such children. Un- 
der this program the court would be em- 
powered to investigate the circumstances of 
affected children, provide for their mainte- 
nance by the separated parents, and enforce 
its decisions by contempt proceedings. 

The legal status of illegitimate children, 
including paternity, of illegitimate children 
would be clarified under. another bill which 
is a part of the program, the courts being 
empowered as far as possible to determine 
the fatherhood of such children and to 
make provisions for their wkole or partial 
support by the father. 

Designed primarily to make it possible for 
every unfortunate child to be placed under 
the influence of a good priyate home where 
he can fill a place in the family circle and, 
under its influence, become a better citizen, 
the legislation will in the long run prove a 
measure of economy. 





